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“Steamed Up f 
Peak Output! 


Let lubrication’s most 
recent advances help you boost 
production, lower costs! 


oo ER, isn’t it? This modern steam 
engine is cut open to help you see and 
appreciate the influence that conditions 
inside your machines have on lubrication 
and production. 

The steam rushing in at the top of that 
big cylinder is superheated to 600° F. Pres- 
sure pushes as high as 500 lbs. per sq. in. 
Yet special steam cylinder oils by Socony- 
Vacuum meet this heat and pressure, pro- 
tect vital parts from wear, resist ‘‘carbon- 
izing’? on rod packings and valve stems, 
keep engines at peak output. 

This is just one sample of how Socony- 
Vacuum develops lubricants to meet exact 
machine needs and backs them with Com- 
plete Lubrication Service for your plant. 
Today, famous Gargoyle oils and greases 
give maximum protection for every machine 
made, and skilled specialists make sure you 
apply these correct lubricants the right way. 
Call now for these extra benefits. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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SOCONY- VACUUM 
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Socony-Vacuum's 


a orcPs 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.!. 


How we make our 
competitors tires last longer 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 
HE front wheels of a truck should 


tilt a little, like this 4 § , when 
fing still. They should not be per- 
vertical, like this 4 § or have 
Unequal slant, like this §/ . 
fh the right tilt to start with, the 
is will be vertical when in motion. 
are not, steering is difficult, 
Wear out rapidly. In the picture a 
‘Goodrich man is checking this 
or “camber”, with a special device. 
makes sure that it is exactly as 
ommended by the truck manufac- 


Track owners know that checks like 
should be made regularly. This and 
ens of similar ones. But some were 
tiably overlooked. As a result it 
tecently estimated that 9 out of 


10 truck tires delivered less than their 
full mileage. 

To solve this problem B. F. Goodrich 
organized a scientific program under 
which factory-trained tire men take 
over the complete supervision of tire 
maintenance for truck fleet operators. 
These men check everything that might 
affect tire life. The service is not lim- 
ited to B. F. Goodrich tires. Mileages of 
competitors’ tires are increased along 
with our own. 

Here's what one user says: “We have 
been using the B. F. Goodrich Tire Con- 
servation Program for approximately 
one and a half years during this 
time our tire costs per mile have con- 
stantly decreased.” Another writes: 
“We have never experienced any delay 


in the operation of the 67 units in our 
fleet traceable to tire failure.” And an- 
other, “In six months we figured a one- 
third increase in our tire mileage.” 

This program is a typical example 
of the result of research which goes 
on constantly at B.F.Goodrich. Re- 
search applied to tires for every pur- 
ose. If you’ own a fleet and would 
ike to have more information about 
the truck tire preventive maintenance 
plan, write The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Room 249, Akron, Obio. 


aia 
B.F. Goodrich 
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F MODERN ENGINEERING ai Republic begins 
with the use to which a belt or hose will be 
put. With the required service known, tech- 
nologists select the materials and design the 
construction of the product. Industrial users 
from coast to coast measure the quality of 
_ Republic mechanical rubber products by 
service and economy. Consult your nearby 


Republic Distributor. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


OUSING EXPLOSION 


The housing problem, a time bomb 
at could be heard ticking away in 
gshington for months, has exploded. 
ess is now considering three 
housing” bills, and more may appear. 
ne, introduced by Rep. Wright Pat- 
an of Texas,.carries just about every- 
ping OPA’s Chester Bowles asked for 
es og Se more (BW—Nov.10 
Hills. p21). In addition to slapping price 
6 1 os ' all housing, it Ans rhe 
jocations of building materials, and 
severe penalties for “profiteering” 
» the current emergency. 
This week, President Truman was 
ing an earful in conferences with 
ongressional leaders, who receive tales 
housing woe with every sack of mail. 
Some of the senators and congress- 
nen who a short time ago were con- 
inced that the answer ot housing 
portage lay in scrapping of all controls 
ee eventing tat maybe they 
wrong. That daily mail is having 
5 effect. 
The situation has reached the point 
here “anything can happen.” 
House May Act 


The idea of ceiling prices for homes 
esn’t seem such a bad idea to con- 
nessmen now. There has been a re- 
of talk on Capitol Hill about tax- 
ig away the profit on home sales; and 
cussions are again being heard on 
he ins = ee of credit control over 
nortgage-lending activity. 
The home-building dus is on 
he spot, and knows it. Until recently, 
was at least holding its own against 
owles and John B. Blandford, admin- 
trator of the National Housing Agency, 
n their demands for more controls. 
ow it finds itself faced with truly 
tic legislation. It would welcome 
temative White House action as the 
ser of two evils—and may get it. 
Reconversion Director John W. 
nyder is mulling over a program. In its 
y, it is as drastic as anything on Capi- 
ol Hill. It includes use of wartime emer- 
ency powers to set price limits on 
omes—and a real light for resi- 


itial building through sto of 
ommercial, industrial, and gable con. 
ruction for 90 days. 
® 


DEAS ON REPARATIONS 


The State Dept. wants ideas from 
ismess on the kind of equipment 
hat should be collected in reparations 
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from Germany. Companies are asked 
to send suggestions to the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration’s Bureau of In- 
ternational Supply. 

The hitch is that a company asking, 
say, for watch-making equipment may 
merely be benefiting a competitor. The 
State Dept. will not give the equipment 
to the concern that solicits its acqui- 
sition but will sell to the highest bidder 
in a chosen panel. CPA will select the 
panel. : 

Only equipment that does not com- 

te with domestic goods will be al- 
owed to come in, and bids will be ac- 
cepted only from concerns which show 
that German wares would break a pro- 
duction bottleneck. 


FTC MAY GET AN AIRING 


Robert E. Freer’s reappointment to 
the Federal Trade Commission follows 
a long and rather significant delay. His 
term ran out t. 25, and President 
Truman, apprised of current criticism 
of the commission’s conduct, was slow 
to make up his mind. 

Fruit of this criticism is the pending 
bill sponsored by Rep. B. Carroll Reece, 
‘Fennessee Republican, to broaden the 
scope of court review of FTC orders 
and curb its “protracted investigations 
into therapeutics” in drug advertising 
cases. 

Last week, Reece told the Assn. of 
National Advertisers that Congress in- 
tended the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion to regulate therapeutic representa- 
tions, through its control over labeling, 
rather than have FTC do it by its con- 
trol of advertising. 

Under the Reece bill, appellate 
courts could sustain FTC orders only 
when based on the preponderance of 
the evidence, Sto g « ¥ merely “evi- 
dence” as at present. 

The whole FTC situation is likely to 
be aired at a House Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee hearing this win- 
ter. 


“ICKES’ AIDE TO QUIT 


Harry W. Bashore, Commissioner of 
Reclamation, is scheduled to quit Jan. 
1. The ostensible reason is that he’s 
tired of Washington. The real reason 
is that his boss, pugnacious Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and a 
large faction in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are extremely irked by Bashore’s 
policy of appeasement in joint actions 


with the Army Engineers, particularly 
as regards Missouri Valley develop- 
ment. . 

Since the so-called “unified plan” 
composed the differences of the Rec- 
lamation Bureau’s Sloan plan, based on 
primacy of irrigation, and the Army’s 
Pick plan, based on primacy of naviga- 
tion (BW—Noy.18’44,p20), the Engi- 
neers have proceeded implacably on 
their way. 

Before adoption of the unified plan, 
the bureau asserted that if enough water 
went down the Missouri to take care of 
the Army’s plans for a 9-ft. channel 
from Sioux City down, there wouldn’t 
be any water for irrigation up above. 
But the bureau let the rivers and har- 
bors bill go through Congress with pro- 
visions for this channel, and now Brig. 
Gen. Roscoe C. Crawford, division 
Army engineer, is telling Dakotans and 
Montanans there’s no reason why navi- 

tion shouldn’t be extended to the 

akota-Montana border, some 600 mi. 
by river above Sioux City. 

So far the Reclamation Bureau has 
shown about as much stuff as Penn did 
against Army. It’s a good bet that 
Bashore’s successor will be somebody 
who will stand up and slug it out with 
the Army Engineers. 


B 
LABOR VS. SHOE PRICES 


Shoe price increases allowed by OPA 
are over labor’s opposition, but tender- 
ness for labor is apparent in the slight 
measure of increase—44%, in deferment 
of the effective date until after Christ- 
mas, and in a forthcoming demand on 
wholesalers and retailers to absorb the 
increase. 

Tightening up of price restrictions on 
new models, coupled with provision for 
stimulating production ot low-priced 
shoes, also is designed to cushion the 
effect of the price boost allowed. 


PRICE ACTION DEFENDED 


Despite widespread reports of soaring 
citrus fruit prices, OPA is far from 
ready to say it was wrong in lifting ceil- 
ings ten days ago. Price officials assert 
that the rise resulted from temporary 
combination of circumstances—holiday 
demand, rainy weather in Florida, a 
slowdown in shipments over the 
Thanksgiving week end. 

Longer-range factors, such as this 
year’s record crop, will soon assert them- 
selves, says OPA; then average prices 
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HORSES THAT DO THE CHORES—AS WELL AS PLOW 


was when a farmer was glad to have a 

team of good horses to do his work. Today, 

in his tractor, the American farmer has any- 
where from ten to forty horsepower. 

And these “horses” can do a lot more than 
pull a plow or other field rig. They can grind 
feed, fill silos, saw wood, lift hay, clean barns 
and do dozens of other jobs. The modern trac- 
tor is really a portable power plant. 

But tractors haven’t always been so versa- 
tile. Only a little more than a decade ago, trac- 
tors were generally powered by cumbersome, 
hard-to-start, slow-moving engines burning 
kerosene or other low-grade fuels. Then the 
high compression principle, already developed 
in automobile and airplane engines, was adopted 
by the farm machinery industry. 

Engines were redesigned to take advantage 
of gasoline, and great increases in the power and 
flexibility of tractors resulted . . . giving the 


farmer a ready, convenient source of power at 
all times. In this evolution of the present com- 
pact, inexpensive tractor the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion was privileged to play a unique part— 
though we neither manufacture tractor engines 
nor refine gasoline. 

Our product is the antiknock fluid used by 
practically all petroleum refiners to improve 
the antiknock quality of their gasoline. Higher 
octane gasoline, in turn, permits the building 
of more efficient engines. In order that the ulti- 
mate user of power—in this instance, the farmer 
—may realize the greatest benefit from anti- 
knock fluid, our research engineers work with 
both engine builders and petroleum refiners in 
finding answers to the many complex problems 
of engines, fuels and lubricants. 

The modern high compression trac- 
tor was a direct product of such co- 
operative work. 


More power from every gallon of gasoline through 
RESEARCH + SERVICE « PRODUCTS 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to level out at perhaps 


ted 
ho ceilings. 
Potatoes ed the same way when 
wings were removed last September. 
achnice , the rice agen “sus- 
nded Geeetroit ceilings; Fi rices 
yuld continue to act up, controls will 


600 MILLION TIN DEAL 


The United States is negotiating with 
Dutch for an adequate supply of 
once normal operations are re- 

pred in the Far East. Involving some 

0 million, the deal now under con- 

ieration is sdid to be the largest ever 
the purchase of a metal in peace- 

me. 

At present ceilings, this sum would be 

ough to buy 600,000 tons of tin, 

out a six-year supply at the current 
stricted rate of consumption. 


RGER CURB EXPECTED 


The House will pass the Kefauver 
i] which aims to stop corporation mer- 
rs when they substantially lessen com- 
tition or restrain trade. Action may 
me before the Christmas recess as the 
i has been favorably reported by the 
my: Committee, headed by influ- 
tial Hatton D. Sumners, Texas Dem- 
rat. The Senate probably will follow 
¢ House’s lead, thus making the 
ayton act a potent thing, and giving 
deral Trade Commission power it has 


en seeking for years. 
Nees eis which would give the 
erged page sales volume aggre- 
ting 50% or more of total sales in 
industry involved would have to be 
bmitted to FTC for approval. En- 
cement authority ie be vested 
currently in the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission, Federal Communi- 
tions Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
thority, and Federal Reserve Board 
corporations under their jurisdiction. 


RAYS FROM TOKENS. 


Food rationing may be a thing of 
mory (except for sugar), but it has 
( cage: on without leaving some 
ngible remains. Consumers may soon 
cating off blue ration tokens, literally. 
New York plastics manufacturer has 
ght up at $1 a ton 275 tons of them, 
dis grit them up as filler for 
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Presumably a similar fate awaits red 
tokens, which are now being collected 
from retailers and ration banks by the 
Federal Reserve System which will 
turn them over to surplus disposal. 
Shunning suggestions that the bil- 
lions of tokens be used for bingo covers, 
poker chips, slot machine = and 
children’s play money, the government 
is sternly requiring that prospective 
buyers mutilate them in a way that 
will make them “unusable as tokens.” 
This is in line with OPA’s tacit prom- 
ise that they would not become an 
embarrassment to transit companies, 
vending machine operators, and others 
who feared they might prove handy for 
something besides rationing. 


LORE FOR CONCILIATORS 


U. S. Conciliation Director Edgar L. 
Warren is trying to work out a program 
that will place the operations of his 
organization on a more scientific basis. 
The personal factor in conciliation work 
is regarded as important but not exclu- 
sive. The experience gained in any 
situation should be utilized by other 
conciliators in similar cases, it is be- 
lieved. 

One thought is to set up definite 
techniques and criteria to replace the 
purely personal, feel-in-the-dark ap- 


—_ Dispute case reports would be 
ased on the use and effectiveness of 
such techniques. Initial training would 
be expanded and conciliators would 
be called in periodically for retraining. 


COTTON DEAL PROJECTED 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson is all set to toss 600,000 tons 
of low quality cotton on the world’s 
bargain counters. He has appointed a 
domestic trade committee to sanction 
the sale. 

Present law prohibits below-parity 
government selling of cotton in the 
United States, but permits exports at 
competitive world prices for cash or 
credit, or in exchange for other goods. 
Actually, there is no such thing as a 
world — for any particular descrip- 
tion of cotton. 

Anderson is willing to negotiate a 
trade for almost anything of value. He 
may end by selling the cotton against 
future deliveries of foreign finished 
goods for sale abroad. 

Commodity Credit Corp.’s recent re- 
quest for bids on part of its huge woo! 
surplus has resulted in widening the 
price spread between domestic and im- 
ported wools. The British immedi- 
ately countered with a reduction in im- 
port prices. The Dept. of Agriculture 


The big’ congressional investiga- 
tion of Pearl Harbor doesn’t seem 
to be getting anywhere in particular, 
but in a sprinkling of cases around 
the country, the courts are hacking 
out their own legal interpretation of 
the Japanese attack. 

@ Murder Victims—In Utah, a federal 
court ruled this week that the war 
did not begin until the official dec- 
laration by Congress, Dec. 8, 1941, 
and that consequently the men killed 
in the Dec. 7 raid were murder vic- 
tims, not war casualties. 

The court ruled that the life in- 
surance policy held by one of the 
Pearl Harbor victims was payable 
despite a clause releasing the com- 
pany if death was “due to war or 
incidents thereto.” mes decision 
is upheld on appeal, the widow of 
Capt. Mervyn S. Bennion, com- 
mander of the battleship West Vir- 
ginia at Pearl Harbor, wil be entitled 


Pearl Harbor Raid Not War, Court Holds 


to collect the double indemnity that 
his $10,000 policy with the New 
York Life Insurance Co. prescribed 
in case of accidental death. 

A U. S. district court in Louisiana 
already had handed down substan- 
tially the same ruling in a case 

inst Sun Life Assurance Co. of 

nada. State courts in South Caro- 
lina and Idaho have taken the same 
tack, but in a case brought in 
Hawaii a territorial trial court de- 
cided in favor of the insurance com- 
pany. ’ 
eA Watchful Eye—The insurance 
companies are keeping a watchful 
ra on these cases, but they figure 

at the amounts involved will be 
comparatively small. War risk clauses 
were the exception rather than the 
tule in insurance policies before 
1941. In cases where no such clause 
was involved the companies paid up 


long ago. 


o | 
ALTE 
The thief in your 
Heating System 


Overheating? Open windows? 
Wasting costly fuel on mild days? 
Discovering higher fuel bills? ... 
There’s a thief in your heating sys- 
tem—Faulty Control! 


Correct this needless expense and 
discomfort. Modernization with 


the Webster Moderator System and" 


Automatic Controls will assure cor- 
rect steam delivery to each radiator 
at all times. It is automatically 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” to 
agree with exposure and outside 
weather conditions. 


In the Webster Moderator System 
there are just four control elements: 
an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet... assuring the highest ex- 
pression of comfort and economy 
in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed! .. . If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance facts”—a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department BW 12. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Peg AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL | _& gis ‘ — 
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now is confronted with the necessity 
of establishing import quotas if it is to 
avoid accumulating more stockpile. 


POWER BATTLE COMING 


Action by the House Appropriations 
Committee in attaching to the first 
deficiency appropriation bill an unequiv- 
ocal indorsement of the principle of sell- 
ing federally generated power at the 
generator may be expected to precipi- 
tate a turbulent legislative battle over 
power policy. Public ownership propo- 
nents had succeeded pretty generally in 
ns federal power policy to the 
point where government transmission 
of its own power was a fundamental. 

Whether the House and Senate will 
back up the Appropriations Committee 
remains to be seen. The committee, 
basing its position on the need for econ- 
omy, feels that people who want cheap 
federal power should pay the cost of 
coming to the often inaccessible dam 
sites to get it. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The Air Coordinating Committee, 
an interdepartmental group set up to 
formulate aviation policy during the 
transition period, is now working on the 
problem of cutting the red tape out of 
international air travel, the U. S. being 
one of the worst offenders. 

Potential borrowers from the Export- 
Import Bank are invited to register with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. The filing of registration state- 
ments would- make it possible for the 
bank to unload some of its holdings, 
from time to time, in open market. 

OPA doesn’t intend to manipulate 
price ceilings on meat to assure more 
supplies to such cities as New York 
and Washington. The ceiling map is 
already complicated, and officials don’t 
want to recolor it at this late date. 

Administration sponsors of increased 
capital gains taxes have been called off. 
Neither Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Eccles nor Price Administrator 
Bowles talks about the subject any- 
more, 

—Business Week's 


Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Last Christmas, department store sales 
were terrific, hit the highest peak yet 
—in terms of dollars if not in physical 
volume of goods. And this year depart- 
ment store cash registers are being 
worked to a heat with Christmas sales 
which, early reports indicate, are certain 
to top 1944's (page 83). 


A fair question to ask your. 
self—and bere’s belp in reach. 
ing your solution. 


With profit margins dimin- 
ishing, successful operating 
in the months ahead will, to 
a large extent, be dependent 
upon careful scrutiny of 
costs. Since materials han. 
dling adds nothing to prod- 
uct value—yet frequently 
accounts for 10 to 20% of 
cost—it provides a fertile field 
for improvement. Mercury 
Sales Engineers, men thor- 
oughly seasoned in all phases 
of materials handling, will 
be happy to consult with you 
on your individual problems. 
Or, if you prefer, write for 
your E copy of Bulletin 
7-11. Contains a wealth of 
information for the handling 
executive. 


—E OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK 
1, 1945 


Present union plans call for the steel strike about mid-January. 


Anything can come up to change the schedule, but that! s what C.1.0.’s 
United Steelworkers are figuring on now. 


he 
Timing of the auto and steel strikes was carefully thought out by the 
C.1.0. top command, but things aren’t moving like clockwork. 
The union struck General Motors realizing that the auto concern’s profits 
wouldn't suffer much by a 1945 strike with the excess-profits tax still 


in effect. But the competitive urge and dealer pressures were counted 
on to force the management to settle on wages. 


It isn’t working that way. G. M. doesn’t have to hurry. Strikes at parts- 
makers’ plants are hampering Ford and will hit Chrysler. 

As to steel, the union scheme has been to wait until 1946 so the com- 
panies wouldn’t have the excess-profits tax to offset losses. But then comes 
the wrinkle of the e.p.t. carryback in ‘46 (box, page 16). 

This carryback will perhaps prove an even downier cushion for the 
steel industry in 1946 than for the auto manufacturers. (Steel’s e.p.t. 
exemption is on a broad invested-capital base but the auto companies 
generally compute theirs on not-too-lush 1936-39 average earnings.) 

e 


The unions only now are beginning to appreciate the comfortable tax 
situation of the steel and auto concerns as regards strikes. 


The C.1.0. is furning. Leaders threaten to ask the Administration and 
Congress why they “subsidize the big companies” in what the unions 
choose to call the sitdown on wages. 

But the laws of the land, not the whims of men, are involved here. 

a 

OPA’s denial of a steel price increase (which the industry thought it 

had been promised) casts new light on the price agency’s policy. 


The OPA, intentionally or otherwise, is fostering C.1.0.’s thesis that large 


volume and high productivity in 1946 will permit good profits while holding 
prices of most things at present levels. 


Note the difference between price actions on autos and steel: 

(1) Autos got a small boost from 1941 levels under the reconver- 
sion-pricing formula to cover legal increases in costs from then to now. 

(2) For steel, the reconversion pricing formula doesn’t apply because 
there’s no reconversion. In effect, OPA has told the big companies to go ahead 
at today’s prices and see how they make out; smaller mills are promised 
individual attention (page 17). 

Neither autos nor steel see any allowance in the new OPA policy 
for pending wage demands. Quite apparently, OPA’s theory is that manu- 
facturers should raise pay and see if profits don’t rise as 1946 volume 
rises. 

* 

There is a feeling in Washington that Chester Bowles and his OPA 
are losing their grip on prices, are just fighting a rear-guard action. 

Of course, OPA rarely has fought anything but a rear-guard action. It 
has given a little here and a little there all the way through—but it has 
held the line in the main. 


Now, however, things are tougher. Patriotism no longer sways the 
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public. Labor is out to get hourly wages up even though some of the 
gain is lost through smaller dollars. The Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion hasn‘t stood squarely behind OPA and Congress is unfriendly. 

Nevertheless, Bowles continues to drum away about the danger of a 
whirlwind price rise being greater than ever. And he has a good press. 

eo 

Three months after the end of the war, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration is tightening materials controls instead of relaxing them. 

By this time, it had been hoped that everything would be free except 
in special cases such as tin. As it works out, inventory controls are being 
tightened on quite a variety of short items. 

Manpower shortages probably are chiefly responsible for this situation. 
Yet knowing the cause doesn’t help a purchasing agent who can’t get mate- 
rials and parts at a time when prices threaten to skyrocket. 

’ 2 

Strikes generally are deflationary. They tend to drag down many lines 
in addition to the companies actually shut. 

But, widespread as are such troubles today, this is not the case. The 
General Motors strike is beginning to affect a few of its suppliers but, gen- 
erally, there are others who want the things G. M. can’t take. 

This is a reconversion phenomenon. So many other companies and 
industries are expanding output that demand for materials hasn’t eased. 
In fact, some companies may be able to expand and balance their inventories 
at the expense of concerns which are closed by strikes. 

Strikes, in present circumstances, may even be inflationary. They deny 
the people things they need and have the money to buy. 

a 

Steel operations advanced slightly this week in the face of the General 
Motors strike. That’s an evidence of general industrial vigor. 

Watch indicators such as steel, electric power, and carloadings over the 
next few weeks. They will register general business activity. 


There can’t be much rise in the next few weeks unless the labor situation 
improves, but there probably won‘t be much decline either. 


Food authorities in Washington knew something that wasn’t apparent 
to the public when they ended red point rationing: 
The pigs finally are going to market, and they aren’t little ones. 


The autumn hog run was late in developing, but it is on now. At mid- 
week, Chicago packers were getting porkers in the greatest number in about 
a year. Least desirable grades actually sold slightly below ceiling. 

eo 


Flour millers this week had to fall back on the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for wheat—after the greatest harvest in this country’s history. 

The main factor is that the U. S. and Canada are the only countries 
with an exportable surplus. Drought during the last growing season and 
shipping difficulties have largely eliminated Southern Hemisphere supplies. 

Secondarily, the 1945-46 world rye production is 18% below prewar. 

Canada and U. S. will get rid of grain surpluses this season. Weather 
in the Argentine has been favorable this fail, but the wheat acreage is about 
a third below normal. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week 
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ODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)................... cece cence ees 83.5 
>oduction of Automobiles and Trucks...........................c0eee 16,750 

i Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $10,360 
Flectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 3,841 


mde Oil vd EE ale dss ons dv cccsccccedSbeecdeccee 4,469 
nituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................... eee ee eee 2,043 


ADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 78 
] Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..................22205. 55 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $28,198 
Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +9% 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mnumber)..................-.-0000% 7 


ICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................. 263.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 169.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 232.7 
Fished Steci Composite (Steel, ton)... .... 2.2... .. cc cece cece ecccccees $58.27 
Sup Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)............... 2... e cece cece eeees $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................eeeeee eens 12.000¢ 
pe ere eee ixmkitaban ein decw% $1.68 
Sager (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............-..seeeseeeeeccceees 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........---+0-seeeeeeeeee 24.05¢ 
I iy onc a coc s cede csc ccccebebesenccccosccece $1.330 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............0.0cceeeceeee 22.50¢ 


ANCE 


Preceding 
Week 


167.9 


82.4 
+30,165 
$11,640 

3,985 
4,475 
+2,080 


80 

59 
$28,178 
+13% 
12 


263.8 
169.5 
232.3 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.69 
3.75¢ 
+24.03¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


Month 
Ago 


158.4 230.7 


72.9 96.3 
20,675 18,295 
$10,521 $4,425 
3,937 4,369 
4,273 4,736 
975 2,052 


81 
48 


$27,974 $24, 


413% +413% 
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262.1 
169.2 
231.1 


$58.27 $56.73 
$19.17 $17.08 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 


$1.68 
3.75¢ 


23.47¢ 21.40¢ 
$1.330  $1.340 
22.50¢  22.50¢ 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


$1.281 
22.16¢ 


9 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............20.0-eeees 134.6 +1363 130.5 101.6 78.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.13% 3.114% 3.18% 3.51% 4.33% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).......... Siadaniee 2.61% 2.61% 2.61% 2.71% 2.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)... ..... 3% 3% 3% 3% = §=63-4§% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 39,805 39,501 39,929 39,169 23,876 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 62,057 61,112 61,007 54,222 28,191 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,751 6,628 6,266 6,300 6,296 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.....................0.20-00005 3,790 3,404 3,372 2,664 940 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,550 45,176 45,458 39,929 14,085 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...............-...-20000 3,237 3,234 3,270 2,863 3,710 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................-. 1,210 1,250 1,020 998 5,290 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 24,331 24,498 23,790 19,341 2,265 
Preliminary, week ended November 24th. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week” on each series om request. 
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m, TELEPHONE EQUIPMEND!< 
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" a Since the war ended, thousands upon thousands of new te}: phone. ‘ dust 
have been produced and installed. ie 
or 


Hundreds of miles of telephone cable have rolled out of \\ ester, 
Electric plants to provide more circuits for you. 


ocked 

ptors wh 
and de 
O,, the 
k soug! 
ncel out 
ipany h 


sition. 


Central office switchboards and other equipment are being 
manufactured with all possible speed. 

Much of this equipment is extremely complex—not only | 
make but also to fit into the Bell System network. Naturally short. 
ages caused by four years of war cannot be made up for overnight 


Supplying materials and equipment for the Bell System’ 


$2,000,000,000 construction program promises record peacetime HP™ _ 
volume and a level of employment at Western Electric higher ne 
than in the years immediately preceding the war. cal 
It’s a mighty big job, but you can count on us to do it fast and preside 
well—with all the “know how” gained in our long experience as Hj" Hart 
supply unit of the Bell System. d Walt 
: mber in 

now Pp 


ents 
nk that 
her di 
h your 
But the 


y wage 


Western Elsecfri 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


compani 

use tl 

f Buy all the ices, as: 
a) Victory Bonds Bide this 
you can— plied, sat 


3 and keep them! will n 
era parding 
. ‘ we 4 Office 


tween 


One of many giant presses which apply 
lead sheathing to the miles of tele- 
phone cable needed by the Bell System. 


In our factories, thousands of men and 
women are building complicated central 
office equipments with all possible speed. 


Ones 


eng 


ocked in a strike with General 
tors which could easily become a 
and death struggle for the whole 
Q., the United Auto Workers this 
ek sought government support to 


cel out the powerful advantage the 
mpany holds because of its economic 
sition. : 

The Impasse—Government negotia- 


s scheduled for midweek in Wash- 
ton found the union on hand, but 
tneral Motors absent. The G.M. 
epresident in charge of labor rela- 
s, Harry W. Anderson, had already 
Walter P. Reuther, his opposite 
mber in the auto union, “Unless you 
now prepared to discuss wage ad- 
ments on their merits, we do not 
nk that anything can be gained by 
er discussion of the wage issue 
your union at this time.” 
But the union still maintained that 
y wage taises it obtains should be 
ompanied by a cpm age promise not 
use them to seek higher selling 
ices, asserting that potential profits 
ade this union demand logical. G.M. 
plied, “It should be clear to all that 
will not negotiate with your union 
parding our selling prices and profits.” 
Ofice Help Thinned—As the issue 
tween the parties was thus more 


* 


|O. Courts Government Aid 


Effort to offset economic advantage held by G.M. is spurred 
industrial unionists’ realization that their whole future may be 
ked on auto strike. Some question Reuther’s strategy. 


sharply drawn, the total of idle crept 
up. Picket lines began to bar office 
workers from their jobs and to discour- 
age others from even reporting. By mid- 
week, it was estimated that 50,000 office 
workers were thus made idle, added to 
some 185,000 hourly pay workers in 80 
plants organized by the U.A.W. 

Tuesday saw the United Rubber 

Workers local in the G.M. Inland 
Mfg. Div., at Dayton, join the strike. 
e Tooling Continued—Anticipated _re- 
fusals of auto union workers in tool 
and die shops to put in time on G.M. 
tooling had not yet materialized. Two 
strategy councils were held on_ this 
issue. Their decision was to continue 
tooling work for the company until the 
general situation dictated a change in 
tactics. The feeling was that G.M.’s 
tooling needs were so far in the future 
that a stoppage on them would not 
impose any immediate pressure. 

The paralysis of G.M. operations had 
not yet begun to affect parts and ac- 
cessory suppliers. The Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. predicted that 
not only would suppliers be shut down, 
but that other auto makers were so 
dependent on some G.M. divisions for 
parts that they, too, would have to 
close. The Automotive & Aviation 
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Parts Manufacturers’ Assn. also _pre- 


dicted supplier plant closings. 

e Many May Go Ahead—With most 
parts requirements lagging behind de- 
mand, however, there was indication 
that many companies would continue to 
manufacture, building inventories. No 
layoffs resulting from the G.M. strike 
had been reported by midweek. 

In facts, parts shortages were already 
apparent in the industry, despite the 
elimination of General Motors as an 
active customer during the strike. Ford 
Motor Co. had to shut down at mid- 
week to adjust its inventories to meet 
this week’s production needs. 

e Ford’s Shortages—Ford was short of 
windshields and other glass normally 
coming from Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
both struck (page 106), of seat cush- 
ions, made in part by L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Co., which is behind 
schedule; and gear parts, many of which 
came from Warner Gear Div., on strike. 

The Warner strike had already closed 

Studebaker and Willys. And plate glass 
was a growing problem for all. 
e Price Factors—Meanwhile, there was 
no change in the parts shortage situa- 
tion caused by factors involving product- 
pricing limitations of OPA. The Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co. had made no change 
in its policy of discontinuing truck part 
shipments until it obtained price relief 
from Washington (BW —Nov.24'45, 
p18). Other parts companies had sim- 
ilar complaints, but no other shipment 
stoppages were reported. 

In terms of economic realities, the 
strike was badly timed. G.M.’s tax 


—~_ a 
— >, 
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aving sparked labor’s biggest walkout, United Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther (left) takes to the stump in Detroit 


) help maintain the spirit of 200,000 strikers. And while General Motors sits tight, partly finished cars—like those 


the Pontiac plant (right)—gather dust on the abandoned assembly lines. 


While no one expects the Gen- 
eral Motors strike to resolve itself 
into a simple question of short run 
profit or loss, the fact remains that 
few corporations ever have faced a 
strike with less reason to worry about 
the effects on current income. This 
undoubtedly accounts in part for the 
strength of G.M. shares in the stock 
market in spite of the Detroit news. 

G.M.’s financial strength lies not 

only in its reserves, which the union 
has carefully catalogued, but also in 
its tax status. The tax angle is some- 
thing that labor leaders in general— 
and perhaps a good many Ceslanee: 
men—may have underestimated. 
e How It Works Out—The key to 
the G.M. tax situation is the excess- 
profits tax, a wartime levy designed 
to skim off the greater part of all 
incgme above a certain level. In 
figuring the excess-profits tax, a cor- 
poration is allowed a specific exemp- 
tion of $10,000—a negligible amount 
in G.M.’s case—and a credit based 
either on invested capital or on aver- 
age earnings in the prewar period, 
1936-1939, whichever is larger. All 
income in excess of the credit is 
taxed at the rate of 85.5%. 

G.M.’s credit, figured by the aver- 

age earnings method, works out to 
about $230 million. In its third-quar- 
ter statement, covering operations 
through the first nine months of this 
year, the company already has re- 
ported earnings before taxes of about 
$270 million. Hence, it is solidly 
into the excess-profits tax bracket for 
this year. 
e The Fourth Quarter—Anythin 
G.M. earns for the remainder o 
1945 will increase net income after 
taxes by only 144¢ on the dollar. 
By the same token, if it loses money 
in the fourth quarter—because of the 
strike, or for any other reason—the 
reduction in its net for the year after 
taxes will amount to only 144¢ for 
each dollar of loss. 


Tax Law Cushions Strike’s Impact on General Motors 


The excess-profits tax has been 

repealed, effective with 1946 in- 
comes, but the matter doesn’t end 
there. Congress has extended through 
1946 the technical but highly im- 
portant section of the tax law permit- 
ting a carryback of the unused por- 
tion of an excess-profits credit. 
e Can Reopen Returns—Under the 
carryback provisions, a company that 
earns less than its credit in 1946 will 
be allowed to refigure taxes for the 
two previous years, adding the un- 
used portion of the 1946 credit to its 
1944 or 1945 credit. This means 
that part of the income of the war 
years will be transferred from the 
excess-profits category (where it was 
taxed at 85.5%) to normal income 
(taxed at 40%). 

The result will be a refund of 454¢ 

for each dollar of unused 1946 credit, 
provided the company paid a big 
enough excess-profits tax in 1944 
and 1945 to absorb all the unused 
credit. Since 1946 income will be 
taxed at 38%, a company earning 
less than its excess-profits credit next 
year will be out of pocket only about 
164¢ for each additional dollar that 
its income drops. 
e Other Considerations—C.M.’s case, 
of course, is much more complicated 
than this. For one thing, the com- 
pany pays a 2% “penalty” tax on 
consolidated returns in addition to 
all its other taxes. For another, it has 
various kinds of tax exempt or par- 
tially exempt income which raises the 
income level at which the carryback 
comes into play from about $230 
million to about $250 million. 

In a simplified version of the G.M. 
case, the carryback would work some- 
thing like this, assuming an excess- 

rofits credit for 1946 in the neigh- 
thood of $250 million: 

If G.M. earned $250 million, taxes 
(38% normal and surtax plus 2% tax 
on consolidated returns) would cut 
its net to about $150 million. This 


would be less than the $170,1(:).909 
reported in 1944 but about the same 
as the $149,878,000 of 1943. 

© Or—a Refund—If G.M. eared on), 
$200 million, its net after 
would be around $120 million. py 
the company then would get a tix 
fund of about $21,750,000, br 
the total up to $141,750,000, onh 

$8,250,000 below what it would have 

retained out of earnings of $25) 

million. 

If G.M. earnings dropped to a 

bare $150 million, the rebate stil] 
would bring the total after taxes back 
to something like $133,500,000. 
@ Other Companies—What is true 
of G.M. is true to a greater or less 
degree of all companies that have 
been paying heavy excess-profits 
taxes. 

Chrysler, for instance, will qualify 

for a tax refund if its income drops 
much below the $57 million mark in 
1946. If it earns $57 million, it will 
clear about $35 million after taxes. 
If its income should be only $30 
million, the net after taxes would go 
down to about $18,600,000, but the 
refund would bring the total up to 
$30,885,000. 
e Looking Ahead—The chances are 
that 1946 will be a good year and 
that G.M. and most of the others 
will earn more than their excess- 
profits credit. It is even possible that 
taking the two years as a whole, G.M. 
may be better off for postponing 
realization of profits on work in 
progress from 1945 to 1946 when 
taxes will be lower. 

If it shouldn’t work out that way, 
and if 1946 income should fall be- 
low the credit, the carryback pro- 
visions will be there to act as a shock 
absorber. 

Thus for the remainder of 1945, 
G.M. stands to lose only about 144¢ 
for each dollar that the strike cuts 
into earnings, and in 1946, the net 
cost will be only 164¢. 


\ging 


position is such that the cessation of 
work through the rest of this year will 
barely touch its net income (box, 
above). Its competitors are just getting 
into production, so pressure from that 
direction is minimized. 

e Strategy Questioned—There is some 
criticism of Reuther within the union 
on the ground that the 10% offer of 
the company should have been taken, 
and, if necessary, another strike threat— 
backed then by any necessary action— 
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made in the spring, when volume would 
The fact that the 
oes not mean that this 


have been higher. 
strike is on 


The ultimate outcome of the GM. 
strike will be a vital determinant of 


+ tactic may not eventually be employed. 


It seemed clear that while the union 


was at a disadvantage on the economic 
front, it was counting heavily on the 


= weight the C.I.O. can muster. 


e full support of the President, if it 


can be enlisted, will more than offset 
the edge G.M. gets from its balance 
sheet (page 100). 


the future of the C.I.O. Any settlement 
which cannot be represented as a vic 
tory will immeasurably weaken that 
organization, which has already been 
taxed heavily by layoffs and cutbacks i 
the mass production industries. 

e At Stake—It will make the C.L0. 
highly vulnerable to the gathering 
A.F.L. attack. The strike may also fx 
the future of its leader, Reuther, cur 
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the nation’s most prominent la- 
leader. Winning it may make him, 
ident of the huge U.A.W., 
) gcond, the logical man to succeed 
ip Murray as head of the whole 
N) 0. Losing it may send him into 


Dse. 
inst the tumult of the General 
y ns situation, negotiations _pro- 
” ied in obscurity at Ford and Chrys- 


; ¢ Issue—The Ford discussions, sig- 
Ig ant at the start because of the com- 
\ ’; counterdemands (BW—Nov.24 
: p93), were enlivened by serious con- 


ation of means of maintaining 
k eficiency and continuity. 

: ountering the company call for a 
on all wildcat strikers, to be im- 


ed on the U.A.W. local treasury, the 

n negotiators offered to bring unau- 
. ized strikers up before a union trial 
: 4. No final determination, nor 
: hing near one, was reached on the 
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e this week. 
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OPA Steel Policy 


Refusal of a price increase 
is believed dictated by adminis- 
trative strategy intended to 
speed wage settlement. 


The steel industry feels that OPA’s 

rejection of steel price increases was 
dictated by strategy intended to bring 
the steel companies to terms on wages 
more quickly. OPA had been prepared 
to grant increases ranging from $2.50 to 
$+ a ton. It was, in fact, ready to make 
an announcement to that effect ten days 
ago, but the issue had been passed up 
to Reconversion Director John W. Sny- 
der and Economic Stabilization Director 
John C,. Collet. After heated see-saw- 
ing, the answer came back: thumbs 
down. 
e Motivation—Price increase, on the 
basis of past production costs, would 
have strengthened the hand of steel 
companies in negotiating the wage de- 
mands of C.I.O.’s United Steelworkers. 
It would have been a tacit admission 
that wage increases would justify further 
price increases. In any case, it would 
have added more fuel to the wage fight 
which culminated in Wednesday’s strike 
vote by the steelworkers. 


There seems to be some thought, 
even if not hope, in Administration 
quarters that rejection of the industry's 
demand for a $7-a-ton boost would also 
tone down the steelworkers’ demand 
for a $2-a-day wage hike. Certainly the 
officials who threw their weight against 
a price increase laid more emphasis on 
the turbulent wage situation than on 
the dangers of inflation. 
¢ Collet’s Position—Collet apparently 
stood firm when Snyder and Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles would have 
temporized. He took the position that 
the government should wait until the 
wage issue boils off before it puts the 
stamp of finality on price levels. 

The industry has said, in effect, that 
it will not bargain further with labor 
unless it has been granted higher prices 
to take care of past costs, but officials 
responsible for OPA’s action are dis- 
posed to believe that once management 
and labor have let off steam they will 
get together, patch up a peace with a 
compromise. 

e And Then—Once that’s done, and 
a wage increase’s effect on costs is de- 
termined, OPA evidently expects to 
grant a price boost. However, price 


control, the OPA, and all its works may 
have passed out of the picture before 
then. Sources close to the case say that 
is why Bowles has promised prompt 
and careful review of financial returns 


COAL MINES—IN THE SKY, THE RIVER 


High on Elkhorn Mountain at Gary, W. Va., U.S. Steel loads coal (below, 
left) from the first cut in its “mine in the sky.” From the 9-ft. thick exposed 
seam, faced with a concrete portal, the company expects a daily yield of 1,200 
tons of bituminous, transported down a 50%-grade railway (left) to cars 800 
ft. below. Taking the opposite tack, Rivercoal, Inc., digs 1,250 tons a day from 
the Ohio River (below, right) near Wheeling. “Mined” by a dredge from a 
15-mi.-long seam, the coal, thoroughly washed, is loaded onto barges. And 


when one spot is exhausted, the miners hoist anchor, move to another. 
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of steel companies which he has asked for an industry-wide price boost and 
them to submit after Jan. 1. They specifically opposed a dual setup. 
Industry considers that Bowles was ave pointed out that in a free- 
only shadow- ‘boxing when he tumed mov iin market they would have to come 
down price increases on the ground down to the lower price level of large 
that they were not justified on the producers or be es out of business. 
basis of returns for the first nine months Any advantage, they say, that would 
of 1945, as measured with the 1936-39 accrue to them through higher prices, 
standard. As for the period subsequent would be short-lived. 
to V-J Day, Bowles said it has been one 


lr penggion and therefore not repre- 1LH.C. Expanding 


e Dual Price—The price administrator 
wants a temporary dual a in the Purchase of Melrose Park 
y 


steel! industry, giving early succor to . 
nonintegrated manufacturers in the way plant from RFC puts spotlight 


of prices above existing ceiling. To Om company’s all-out program 
build up this unusual price structure, : : ; 
Bowles has called a meeting of OPA’s for its Industrial Power Div. 
general steel producers’ industry advisory 
committee. Bowles is attempting to set Purchase of the government-owned 
the small producers apart from the big Buick-operated aircraft engine plant 
manufacturers, saying that the former at Melrose Park, Chicago suburb, by 
are “in financial hardship.” International Harvester Co. for $13,- 
Small producers were determined to 750,000 was announced last week end 
spurn a price increase that would apply by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to them exclusively. They joined the The deal has major significance, in- 
rest of the steel producers in a request volving one of the ten biggest installa- 


RECONVERSION: FROM SKYWAYS TO HIGHWAYS 


Using a 36-ft. scale model of the sprawling Willow Run plant, company engi- 
neers show Vernon Drum (left), vice-president of the new Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
how the bomber factory is being converted for auto aiid farm equipment 
production. Now that a flareup has been settled with the C.I.0.—the recog- 
nized union (BW—Nov.10'45,p102)—the new tenants, Kaiser-Frazer and 
Graham-Paige, are pressing for automotive output near the first of the year. 
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tions comprising RFC’s 1).jor dig 
problem, and the largest  « plant 
far sold. (Willow Run y leased 
bought, by Kaiser-Frazer.) 


But more important to indys 
the expansion program by Hand 
that this purchase portend,. In } 
135 acres of land and 1,200,000 ¢ 


of manufacturing floor space for its 
dustrial Power Div., the world’s lay 
maker of farm machinery dedicated 
of its largest plant properties ty 
field. Thereby it served notice og 
heavy tractor and earthmo\ ig mac 
ery industry that it is on th warpat 
e What’s Behind It—Biggest facto 
industrial power is Caterpillar Tr 
Co. In third place is Allis-Chalq 
Mfg. Co. About midway between 
two has been Harvester. Now it plai 
is no longer satisfied with playing se; BLIC | 
fiddle. And the stub from which 

recently tore an $8 million check to ‘ith the j 
off Caterpillar for a long-past infriq 

ment of a tractor frame patent q oulders, 
obsolete could conceivably supply qgmnderson 
of Harvester’s motivation in this ture as 
ticular expansion program. 

Buick aie Pratt ew ‘hitney air] _ es 
engines at Melrose Park, hung up weer 
cellent records all the way. Tia ¢ ample 

iderson 


purchased the main manufacturing 

¢-point 

and several storage buildings; also 

did not buy the 85 engine-tes leat pac 

the other buildings for highly specialiqeedom 1 
The plant was built at a cost ofS 5 mple th 

million. 


fice, personnel, service parts packagi 

war, Stil 
powerhouse and master subst at oe. 
functions of airplane engine productiiihe lid v 
e Equipment Is Separate—If the 1 


owner of the real estate takes over ye rest 
of the machine tools or other cquilluter 
ment, this will be a separate transacti@ py add 


Expectation is that the government w going | 
have to remove most of the machingiiiad of 
for disposal elsewhere. he TD- 
Harvester hopes to have the plant #39 hp. : 
arranged, retooled, and ready for pi produc 
duction in the first half of 1946. It w 


merly 

employ about 5,500 people. = HiBvorks 
The new products scheduled for iithese an 
new plant are a couple of big, new dic: hp. t 


engines (one of them still on the dn 6>hp. 
ing boards), and a new crawler tract a tat; 
the Model TD-24 (for “Inct ya, 
Diesel’). This tractor will be bigg: 


‘Mapicce to 
in the International line, and is HR. 4 4 
company’s earnest of really going ait 1 % 
the heavy-duty business. make tt 
e Going All the Way—Until 10 ion pul 
I.H.C. has made less progress than tt \ illlen 
had offered a Class 1 tractor—i.e. one! he four 
the top horsepower and size classitt apacity 


tion as defined by the governmcigy ‘y. 
This lack has hampered sales effort, dine 
because when a contractor scts out (i. the 
buy crawlers for a big new iob | ie tenga out 
to pick out with extreme care the bgp. 4 ¢- 
gest size he will need, and then or 
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BLIC HERO 


’ MW ith the pressure of rationing off his 
+ poulders, cigar-smoking Clinton P. 
ly qgnderson joyfully contemplates his 
iis mpture as a Secretary of Agriculture 

BBith only peacetime worries. Con- 
"Pe nced that stocks of meats and fats 
e ample for U.S. plus relief needs, 
derson gave the nod that made 
(point rationing past history. Only 
gar, still scarce, remains rationed. 
leat packers, however, warned that 
eedom from rationing didn’t mean 
e lid was off on supplies. Beef is 
mple they said, but pork is not. 


he rest of his fleet from the same 
naker, 
By adding a Class 1 unit, Harvester 
s going all the way into the field in- 
ead of only part way as in the past. 
e TD-24 weighs 36,000 Ib., develops 
ps at the drawbar. 

uction of the diesel engine line 
merly made at I.H.C.’s Milwaukee 
Vorks will move to Melrose Park. 
ese are 4-cycle engines ranging from 
5 hp. to 200 hp. Also, there will be 
65-hp. gasoline engine for tractors 
nd stationary power. 
Milwaukee m — Companion 
piece to the Melrose Park expansion 
‘a $4 million program at Milwaukee 
Vorks. This will-go for facilities to 
ake the 6-cylinder diesel fuel injec- 
‘on pump (which previously has been 
purchased), to enlarge and mechanize 
¢ foundry, and to increase gear-cutting 
apacity. 
Thus, in effect, Milwaukee Works 
becomes a high-precision collateral plant 
or the Industrial Power Div. Most of 
ts output will be shipped to Melrose 
rark for engine machining and assem- 
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bly. Then all completed engines des- 
tined for use in tractors (except for the 
new I'D-24) will be shipped to Tractor 
Works on Chicago’s Southwest Side. 


The extent of Melrose Park’s entire” 


capacity and Milwaukee’s expanded ca- 
pacity measures the company’s aspira- 
tions for a larger share in production of 
the nation’s industrial power. 


Air Rates Cut 


Express charges to drop 
13% on Jan. 1 as airlines enter 
spirited competition for freight. 
New companies enter the field. 


In a move designed to increase the 
movement of cargo by air, 18 domestic 
airlines announced last week a 13% 
slash in air express rates to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

In competing for passenger business 

with the railroads, the airlines have al- 
ways operated under one fundamental 
disadvantage. A very large proportion 
of railroad income is derived from 
freight—to such an extent, in many 
cases, that the roads can carry passengers 
at a loss and still make money. In con- 
trast, the bulk of the airlines’ income 
comes from passengers and mail, to the 
practical cxclusion of freight and ex- 
press up to very recent years. 
@ Out for Business—The cut in air ex- 
press rates is only the most recent of a 
number of moves by the airlines to try 
to cut themselves a piece of the very 
profitable freight business. 

Perhaps the first of these moves was 
the inauguration of air express. The 
first official. air express rates were pro- 
mulgated in August, 1927, and 45,859 
Ib. were carried by the airlines that 
year. By 1939 the volume had increased 
to 9,500,000 Ib.; by 1944 to almost 66,- 
000,000 Ib. 

Air express is handled through the 
Railway Beanie Agency, Inc., on an 
arrangement similar to that which the 
agency maintains with the railroads. All 
rates are on a door-to-door basis, includ- 
ing pickup and delivery by regular Rail- 
way Express vehicles. 

Basic air express rates have been 70¢ 
a ton-mile (equivalent to a coast-to-coast 
rate of 84¢ a lb.) since July, 1943. 
When. the new rates become effective 
on Jan. 1, this figure will drop to 61.4¢ 
a ton-mile (73¢ a Ib. for coast-to-coast 
service). 

e Commodity Rates—Last summer, in 
order to attract more express business, 
a group of airlines flying north-and-south 
routes installed a special set of “com- 
modity” rates. These rates, approxi- 
mately 40% below the regular express 


tariffs (or about 40¢ a ton-mile), apply 
only to — perishable products in 
cluding fresh fruits and vegetables, cut 
flowers, decorative greens, and seafocd, 
and only on flights from specified south- 
erm states to northern cities. Among 
the airlines using this special tariff are 
Chicago & Southern, Braniff, Eastern, 
Mid-Continent, Pennsylvania-Central, 
Delta, National, and American. 

Just as most railroad cargo moves as 

regular freight rather than as higher 
priced express, the airlines found that 
they were not making much of a dent 
in the pee ig market with air express 
as their only entry. About a year ago, 
American took the plunge into regula 
freight-hauling, filing a rate tariff with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (BW—Sep. 
23'44,p19). Service was inaugurated 
Oct. 15, 1944. 
e All-Cargo Service—Rates on Amoeri- 
can’s freight service run even cheaper 
than the subsequently announced spe- 
cial commodity express rates, averaging 
from 30¢ to 35¢a ton-mile. The freight 
is carried mostly on American’s regularly 
scheduled flights—on the same planes 
with passengers, mail, and express. In 
addition, the line operates two regularly 
scheduled transcontinental round trips 
a day for freight only (this includes mail 
and express, But no passengers), and has 
several planes available for all-cargo ser 
ice on a chartered basis. 

American’s rates include door-to-door 
service but, instead of Railway Express, 
the line uses local contract truckers. 
The shipper has the option of picking 
up or delivering his own merchandise at 
the airport at a reduction of 20¢ a cwt. 
at each end in the over-all charge. 

Total freight hauled on scheduled 
flights in the first 124 months of opera 
tion (through Oct. 31, 1945) amounted 
to 1,554,696 ton-miles. This does not 
include approximately 1,000,000 ton 
miles flown in chartered planes in the 
same period. The line estimates that 


When AirFreightWasNews 


Just how new is transportation 
of cargo by air? Here are the de- 
tails of the first recorded air freight 
flight: 

The cargo—five bolts of blue 
necktie silk, total weight 60 Ib., 
valued by the shipper at $1,000. 

The route—Dayton, Ohio, to 
Columbus, a distance of 65 mi. 
(The silk had been shipped from 
New York to Dayton by rail.) 

The time—one hour and six 
minutes, which adds up to an 
average speed of just under a mile 
a minute. 

The date—Nov. 7, 1910. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker (left), Eastern Air Lines president, closes a deal 
with Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Glenn L. Martin for 50 transports—plus service. 


gross revenue from its 1945 cargo op- 
erations will be in the neighborhood of 
$1 million. 

e Planes Converted—Up to now, all of 
American’s freight has traveled in the 
line’s regular DC-3’s, except for one 
Consolidated four-engine C-39 which 
was operated experimentally this sum- 
mer for a few months on a charter 
basis (BW—Jul.21’45,p19), and then 
dropped. But the company reports that 
about 50 C-54-E’s (Army equivalent of 
the DC-+) are now being reconverted 
at Republic Aviation’s Farmingdale 


Fly Yourself—To Anywhere 


Another milestone on the road 
to the coming air age has been 
passed with the founding of Na- 
tional Fly-Ur-Self System, Inc., in 
New York last month. 

National is not the first fly- 
your-own plane service in the 
country—it is an outgrowth of the 
prewar Ailor Fly-Ur-Self Co.—but 
it is the first to operate on other 
than a purely local basis.,The sys- 
tem will consist of a network of 
locally owned and operated plane 
rental and charter services. 

One of its advantages, accord- 
ing to its president, Howard T. 
Ailor, is that it makes it possible 
for a businessman to rent or char- 
ter a plane at any one of the sys- 
tem’s bases and leave it at any 
other, paying only for the time 
and distance flown, and without 
having to return the plane to its 
original base. 


(L. I.) plant, and about 50 DC-6’s are 
on order from Douglas. 

These four-engine planes have a much 

greater carrying capacity than the DC-3, 
which means that the cost per ton-mile 
will be considerably lower. Hence, when 
enough of these new planes are in serv- 
ice, the company is expected to file with 
CAB a new rate schedule with figures 
much lower than those presently in 
effect. ; 
e Tests Successful—Some of the other 
lines have already followed American’s 
lead. Transcontinental & Western Air 
filed a tariff with CAB last July covering 
only five cities-New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Phoenix, and Los Angeles. 
Rates are similar to American’s. It has 
been servicing these cities on an experi- 
mental basis, and the tests have been 
so successful that a new tariff, covering 
all of TWA’s scheduled stops, is ex- 
pected to be filed to take effect shortly 
after the first of the year. 

Braniff has filed freight rates effective 
Dec. 1, and Western will connect with 
A.A, at the latter’s Los Angeles terminal. 
Although United has no low freight rate 
schedule as yet, it has introduced a re- 
frigerated plane (BW—Nov.10’45,p96), 
which it is flying experimentally at ex- 
press rates. 

e New Companies—The regular airlines 
are by no means the only ones trying 
for express and freight. Charter car- 
riers, offering to fly anything, anywhere, 
and often at the best price they can 
dicker for, are springing up like weeds. 
CAB is now conducting a probe of their 
unregulated activities, and the regular 
lines, anxious to get as much of the 
business as possible for themselves, are 
rooting for regulation at least as strin- 


gent as that under whic! 
selves operate. 

A number of these chart 
already a recognized facto: 
petition. Among them are 
Skyways Freight Corp., 
veterans of the famous “I 
(BW—Aug.25'45,p21), Air 
port Corp., and Page Airy 
e Far in the Future—All . 
velopments are only the firs! 
the bright future that aviat 
asts are predicting—and ha\ 
predicting (BW —Jun.6’42,) 
cargo. But even the mos: 
admit that the most radical i; 
—the six- and eight-engine fi 
the “flying freight trains” made yp, 
long strings of gliders towed by a sip 
big plane—are still far in the future, 


Standby Planes 


Factory overhaul syste 
assures constant aircraft fleg 
and foreshadows more efficien 
less costly operations. 


ing Shy 


When Eastern Airlines bought 
Martin 202 Transports last week 
bought more than airplanes; it boug 
the assurance that it would have 
ships in constant operation. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. will 
up a service center for the planes, an 
will provide a fleet of standby pla 
to provide Eastern with equipment du 
ing the overhaul periods, 

e New Technique—This trend towa 
centralized factory overhaul of aircr 
and aviation equipment foreshadows 
new and more efficient technique i 
transport operations, whereby the ai 
lines may join cooperatively in man 
maintenance and operating functions. 

The arrangement between Eastea 
and Martin, and somewhat similar plan 
announced recently by Lockheed am 
by the Continental Engine Corp., h 
important advantages for both mam 
facturer and operator. 

It is costly for operators to keq 
modern high-speed aircraft out of sen 
ice. Availability of standby equipmer 
for replacement relieves the operato 
of this problem. The enlarged airling 
fleets of the future would have required 
expanded maintenance facilities. Spon 
sors of the new maintenance plan kk 
lieve that it will be more economical t 
send planes back to manufacturers fot 
major overhaul and devote airline facil 
ties to the more frequent equipmen 
checks and to line maintenance at the 
various station stops. 
© Reduces Unit Cost—From the man 
facturer’s standpoint, the new system 
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rovides use for a part of expanded 
Pitime facilities. ‘The need for standby 
janes increases the size of a a wo 
tion run om any given type of plane, 
ducing the average cost per unit. 

All of this work can be done more 
eficiently at a centralized location, 
manufacturers say, because planes from 
several airlines will be coming back for 
overhaul thus increasing the volume of 
work at a single location. 

The plan announced by Lockheed 
aid factory servicing facilities would 
be maintained at its Burbank (Calif.) 

lant. 

Engine Overhaul—In the light per- 
sonal airplane field Continental Engine 
Corp. is setting up facilities for factory 
es Ae of engines. A flat rate will 
be charged. Standby or replacement en- 
gines will be provided. Airport opera- 
tors who remove and install the engines 
will receive a commission on the deal 
and will be relieved of the expense and 
responsibility of maintaining major 
overkaul facilities at their bases. 

For pk aa operations as a whole, 
the new technique could eliminate the 


ha] 


relatively wasteful practice of duplicat- 
ing facilities by the airlines in favor of 
cooperative activities in many operating 


and maintenance functions. Provision 
of standby equipment by manufac- 
turers may easily lead to equipment 


pools from which the airlines can rent ~ 


their aircraft. These steps may do much 
to make lower fare rates possible. 

The placing of Eastern’s order held 
additional interest for the industry by 
its indication that the 30-passenger Mar- 
tin 202 was becoming an increasingly 
important factor in the intermediate 
carrier field. 


Landlords Arise 


But their strike threat and 
effort to oust OPA director in 
Los Angeles fail to make dent 
in that city’s housing problems. 


When the city council of Los Angeles 
entertains a resolution requesting pro- 
spective visitors to stay away, that’s news. 

To the great embarrassment of the 
California All-Year Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and other agencies which 
spend vast sums to encourage visitors, 
such a resolution is before the commit- 


FROM SUMMER TO WINTER BY TRAM 


An aerial tramway to whisk tourists from desert sunshine to winter snows in 
minutes is a chamber-of-commerce dream to come true in Palm Springs, Calif., 
halfway up Mt. San Jacinto. A two-way tram, capacity 400 passengers an 
hour, will ascend a 12,400-ft. incline to a lofty terminus—for skiing in winter, 
vistas in summer—6,000 ft. above the canyon floor. The $3 million project, in 
and out of the state legislature since 1935, will become a reality in about a 
year under the state’s Mt. San Jacinto Winter Park Authority. 
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tee on public health and_ welfare. 
e Many Come, Few Leave—Although 
there is small likelihood that it will 
be rescued from its pigeonhole, the 
mere existence of such an instrument 
dramatizes the convulsions that are 
wracking an overrun city engrossed in 
finding space for everybody who wants 
to live there. 

Of the thousands who streamed into 
California’s Southland to take war jobs 
in aircraft, rubber, and electronic plants, 
relatively few have shown any desire to 
leave. The thousands who remained 
have been augmented by native war 
veterans, by other war veterans who 
had a taste of southern California’s 
benign climate during the war, and by 
inmigrant civilians who think it would 
be a good place to live and work. 
© Beside the Point—The beneficial ef 
fect of this mass invasion on the labor 
pool of an area that is bursting its in 
dustrial seams is beside the point for the 
moment. The problem is where to 
house them. 

Angelenos, never short on histrionics, 
have chosen novel means of publicizing 
their plight. 

A discharged Marine pitched a tent 
in the park at Pershing Square opposite 
the Biltmore Hotel. A former para- 
trooper, an expectant father, adopted 
the sandwich-board technique of pro- 
claiming his need for an apartment. 

e@ Landlords Threaten—It remained for 
the organized landlords, writhing under 
the restraint of OPA rent ceilings, to 
add the crowning theatrical touch with 
the threat of a “strike” that would drive 
thousands of tenants into the streets. 

The Apartment Assn. of Los Angeles 
County, Inc., whose members own 
67,000 of the 132,000 furnished apart 
ments in the city, has fought a losing 
battle against the ceilings which froze 
rents in November, 1942, at levels pre- 
vailing in March, 1942. 

Methodically the association polled 

its members to determine how far they 
would in backing up their demand 
for higher rents. 
e Willing to Evict—A fortnight ago the 
association announced that owners of 
21,474 rental units were willing to 
evict their tenants and close their 
apartments until higher rentals were 
authorized. 

The strike threat held a double jolt 


. for Ben W. Koepke, OPA rent director 


in the crowded city. While one of the 
apartment house owners was fashioning 
a telegram to President Truman de- 
manding Koepke’s removal from office, 
another was drawing up a petition ask- 
ing OPA’s permission to heave Koepke 
out of his bachelor apartment. 

e Following Through—So far, Koepke’s 
landlord, Fred I. Richman, is the only 
owner who has backed up his vote in 
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the membership poll with the legal steps 
that are necessary to withdraw a rental 
property from the market. Other peti- 
tions have been prepared but are being 
held at association headquarters. 
Richman, owner of three apartment 
buildings, served Koepke personally with 
the petition to close the building which 
the rent director and 94 other tenants 
occupy. Koepke, who has been dodging 


the landlords’ brickbats regularly since 
he left Seattle to take the job last Janu- 
ary, and who plans to marry this month, 
retorted that he was looking for larger 
quarters anyway. 

He was unmoved by the demand for 
his official ouster. 
e@ OPA’s Authority—After the first shock 
of the strike threat wore off, it became 
apparent that the angry apartment 


house owners hope to 
more than publicity by th 
ture. OPA has the pow: 
whether a proposal to with: 
erty from the market is made j; 
faith, and it is improbable tht the 
control agency would count« 
evictions. 

In any event, the tenant vuld 


off eviction for six months, and by ¢ 


vi 


ince m 


Returning war veterans, desperate- 
ly seeking homes in which to re- 
assemble their families, are not 
soothed by the sight of hundreds 
of government-built houses in a state 
of suspended near-completion. 

Complaints of these veterans are 

multiplying chances for congressional 
appropriation of $24,500,000 to 
“move or otherwise make available” 
housing for veterans. 
e Material Available—The uncom- 
pleted housing, in war-expanded cities 
such as Cleveland, Waukesha, Wis., 
and Vanport City, Ore., was built 
by the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority under the terms of the Lan- 
ham Act, FPHA was helpless to pro- 
ceed when funds for the projects 
were exhausted. 

In Cleveland, for example, Berea 
Homes was undertaken to provide 
900 temporary units to house inmi- 
grant workers employed at the Fisher 
Plant No. 2, the city’s “bomber 
plant.” The $1,500,000 appropria- 
tion was expended in completing 522 
units. The remaining 378 units, in 
various stages of completion and with 
material on hand to finish the job, 
could be made available fairly quickly 
and at comparatively small cost, esti- 


Unfinished Homes: A Problem for Congress 


A veteran and his family ruefully eye an unfinished unit at Berea Homes. 


mated at $400,000, or around $1,000 
per unit. 

e Divided Interests—However, the 
appropriation now pending in Con- 
gress is to be applied primarily to 
moving homes from war-industry 
towns where they are no_ longer 
needed, and officials interested in 
completing projects in presently over- 
crowded areas such as Berea and 
Waukesha are afraid that this home- 


Inside the uncompleted war houses is material to make them habitable. 


moving priority will leave little or no 
money for them. 

Typical of the war towns where 

completed housing is now surplus 
are Vanport City, Ore., and Wind- 
ham, Ohio. At Windham, just 44 
mi. southeast of Cleveland, 2,000 
units were built to house workers at 
the Ravenna Arsenal. Of these, 800 
units have already been sawed into 
movable sections and shipped to 
areas of shortage, most going to 
Lima, Ohio. Of the remaining 1,200 
units, 500 are untenanted, and 
Cleveland is hopeful that some of 
them may be obtained to relieve that 
city’s housing dilemma. 
e Protests Recalled—There is iron 
in the recollection that local inte 
ests in Cleveland and _ elsewher 
strongly protested the erection ot 
“temporary” housing on the ground 
that when the war ended it would 
become either vacant eyesorcs ot 
tenements. 

Cleveland has suggested, subtl 
and then pointedly, that it would be 
just as well if the inmigrant workers 
occupying the 522 completed units 
at Berea Homes were to pack up and 
go home. Few have heeded these 
invitations, 
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Since 
break if 
to take 


Hen 
velopme 
obsolete 
or indic 
Nocon 
two safe 


Sie on hand: ten toes. What a 


break if all inventories were as simple 


to take as this young shaver’s! 


He needn’t worry that some new de- 
velopment will make his “resources” 
obsolete, that they constitute a surplus, 
or indicate a shortage. Current value? 
No concern of his! Nor would he give 
two safety-pins for a Comptometer. 


business . . 


In the adult world of industry and 
. where tons of raw ma- 
terials, a million parts in process, or 
twenty floors of merchandise must be 
accounted for . . . inventory-taking is 
quite a different matter. 


There, the Comptometer becomes 
urgently required, as a fast, low-cost 


means for turning forests of items into 


orderly figures. And more important 
now, it provides today’s Management 
with a solid platform of facts from 


which to launch tomorrow’s plans. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Irs not the tree. 
It’s Dad. 


He’s home. 
Right there, with Mother. 


Looking at them, almost not believing that in one short second he'll have them 
both in his arms, Bill’s heart in his eyes, Phyllis looking him over 
in slow wonder for the first time in her three years. 


And as his arms close around them in that heart-breaking hug— Please God, 
let me never have to leave them again! 


Never before have homes meant so much, Never before have so many millions 
of folks been making their own homes for the first time, or starting over 

again. Draw your own conclusions about the new importance to 

you of the magazine that’s written entirely for the families whose big love 

is their homes: Better Homes & Gardens. 


—and no ploce like Better Homes & Gardens 
to sell everything thet goes late homes. 
Reod by more thon 2,450,000 families. 


Utah Considers Geneva 


Determined to keep the cover. 
ment-owned Geneva Ste ’ plant 
operating even if no priv.ite py. 
chaser or lessee comes forward 
Utah state officials and busines 
leaders are studying the possibility 
of taking the plant over and oper. 
ating it as a quasi-public corpor. 
tion. 

The legal and financial 
remain to be determined, by 
Utah wants to keep the plant run. 
ning, wants to see the statc’s de. 
posits of iron ore, coal, and flux. 
ing materials used -there rather 
than shipped outside. 

Operated by the state, Geneva 
could be freed from state tax | 
ies, a helpful offset against 
freight rates that now w 
the competitive disadvantag 
the plant. 

While state ownership \ 
be a last resort, those who a 
doing the spadework on the id 
regard it as preferable to a shut- 
down. 


time the psychological effect of 
landlords’ strike threat might have | 
dissipated. 

@ Labor Costs Cited—Richman 
that his costs have soared outrageou 
and the association agrees that 
case is fairly typical. In the buildi 
Koepke occupies, Richman 
workers $210 a month (plus 
apartments) in 1942. Now labor 
him $535 (and the apartments). 

In the meantime, shortages of build 
ing and maintenance materials have | 
vented him from spending an 
tomed $700 a month for repairs, 
this has resulted in both property 
preciation and advancement into 
higher income tax bracket 
e Landlords’ Proposals—In licu of 
relaxation or outright removal of : 
ceilings, the association advocates for 
mal measures requiring tenants 
double up and permission for the land 
lord to charge an additional 10% or S} 
whichever is greater, for each ext 
tenant in an apartment. Tenants wh 
refuse to move over would be evicted, 

Since the spring of 1943, OPA ha 
permitted an extra charge of $1.25 pe 
additional person in an unfurnished 
apartment, $2.50 in a furnished apart: 
ment, without any threat of eviction 
if a tenant refuses to double up. 
e A Survey—Now the OPA is underta 
ing a survey of income and expenses 
all 683,000 rental units in the Ls 
Angeles area from January, 1938, 
through June, 1945, but the landlon 
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RIGHT ANGLE LOADING 


Hlus staggered rollers 
that will not “TRACK”... 


ROLLWAY 


Solid-cylindrical-roller 
THRUST BEARINGS 


When thrust loads are heavy 
. . when maximum bearing ca- 
pacity in minimum space is re- 
quired . . . when the aim is to 
design ‘‘preventive mainten- 
ance”’ into the mechanism itself 
Rollway solid cylindrical 
roller Thrust Bearings offer 
sound solutions to the basic 
problems. Here are the reasons 
why: 


Ve Rollway carries all loads at right angles to the 
roller axes. 


y * Rollway solid-cylindrical rollers—staggered in 
position and varied in length, so as to cancel out 
“tracking’’—are accurately spaced in machined- 


bronze retainers. 


3. Thrust plates, held to extremely close limits of 
parallelism, afford a linear contact with the straight 
cylindrical rollers, doing away with Brinell effect and 
roller “pinch outs” with its consequent roller-end 
wear and rubbing friction. 


Six basic types in many sizes to choose 


from. Send a print or detailed description 
for free bearing recommendation. 


~ ROLLWAY BEARING CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 4, N. Y. 


Philadelphia - Boston « Pittsburgh « Youngstown - Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago - St. Paul - Houston: Tulsa- los Angeles 


‘“‘ASSOCIATES”’ 
DECIDE ON SUNROC 


There’s nothing quite like the Jack 
& Heintz plant, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jack, Heintz, and “associates” have 


performed miracles of production 
and had quite a lot of fun while do- 
ing it. Sumroc Water Coolers in the 
plant have unquestionably con- 
tributed much to their efficiency, 
comfort, and morale. 


Workers generally, in American 
business and industry, have indi- 
cated in no uncertain terms that 
they expect the same consideration 
as Jack & Heintz “associates,” Wher- 
ever people assemble, or are em- 
ployed, there is this same insistent 
demand that cool, refreshing drink- 
ing-water be supplied them. Sunroc 
Water Coolers are the perfect answer 
to this demand. 


Expertly designed and precision- 
built by a manufacturer who spe- 
cializes in this one product, the 
Sunroc Water Coolers now avail- 
able are the finest, most dependable 
and economical on the market. Get 
all the facts about Sunroc Coolers. 
Write Dep't BW-11, Sunroc Refrig- 
eration Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


wy 


tag re 


“There's nothing like a ahdines of water” 
SUNROC 
VWalet Cooler 


GLEN RIDDLE. PA. 


hold out little hope for relief from 
that. 

A similar survey recently in San 
Diego resulted in orders to many land- 
lords to reduce rents. In every case of 
reduction, the property had not been 
on the rental market when the San 
Diego freeze became effective. In such 
instances, owners had been permitted 
to set their own ceilings, subject to 
OPA review. 


cal cars, not actual ones. In 
of Ford, they amounted to w)):t 
be charged for a 1942 model | 
the tie costs of materials and },) 
prevailing today. But Ford isn t by 
ing that kind of a car now. It |); ; 
certain improvements and ch 
the 1946 models, and the cost 
was not covered in the “ba 
announced by OPA. 

The base price quoted by (P 


$834 for a three-passenger coupe, com 
pared with $815 in 1942—up a lit 
over 2%. But the $834 price is for 4 
90-hp. engine car, and Ford's ney 
models are powered with 100-hp. units 
although some will be built later with 
the smaller powerplants. According) 
OPA has allowed a $25 extra charge fo, 
the 100-hp. engine, a figure which rep 
resents the difference in value and cos 
e Other Equipment Charges—On to; 
of that are such items as $3 for an 0] 
bath air cleaner and $6 for an oil filter. 
installed at the factory but not included 
in the 1946 OPA price because the 
were not on 1942 models. Most 1946’: 
incidentally, carry a $9.75 electric clock 
and a $7.75 set of wheel rings which 
customers wil] necessarily have to bw 
unless they want to wait until a time 
when cars to their specifications can be 
made. 

The delivered price is also amplified 
by a $15 preparation and conditioning 
charge, $5.88 in federal tire taxes, 


What Price Cars? 


OPA used hypothetical, not 
actual, figures. Now Ford must 
explain about the extras. Retail 
prices still in line with 1942. 


Somewhat belatedly the general pub- 
lic and many automobile dealers are 
realizing that OPA’s prices on 1946 
models (BW—Nov.24'45,p17) have lit- 
tle relationship either to factory list 
prices or to retail delivered prices. And 
as a result nearly everyone concerned 
is even more irked than ever at OPA’s 
handling of the price announcement. 
Auto manufacturers, worried over pub- 
lic relations and dealer relations, are 
faced with a tough job of explanation. 
e Purely Hypothetical—The OPA prices 
were really just quotations on hypotheti- 
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Private construction is leading the building industry on the long climb upward, 
replacing wartime government projects as the dominant force. And the rise in 
private work has been so vigorous in recent months that total construction 
activity in October was the greatest since November, 1943. Even so, the over 
all level is still relatively restricted and will so continue for several months due 
to shortages of labor and materials. By midsummer, 1946, however, the experts 
are expecting construction to be well on its way in the big climb. Federl 
Works Agency estimates indicate total volume in 1947 of around $9 billion- 
very nearly double the present monthly rate—and in 1950 over $15 billion. 
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What makes men like their work? - 1* 


What makes men like their work? Generally it is the 
conviction that they are doing the kind of work they are 
best fitted to do, plus the belief that the particular 

jobs they are filling are the stepping stones to the sort 
of future which will give them the things they 

want most. 

Men who feel like this about their jobs are one of the 
guarantees of a sound future for a business; the faster 
they advance to greater responsibilities, the greater the 
chances for the continued success of the business. 

This is one of the reasons why plans which provide 
for the regular retirement of older employees help to 
ensure the future of a business. These plans make it 
possible to bring young men along gradually to jobs of 
greater and greater responsibility, thus keeping the 
organization young and vigorous. 


John Hancock has had a wide experience in setting 
up such plans, and can offer you a wealth of practical! 
help. Our plans are flexible; adaptable to a variety 
of special needs and conditions; suited to small and 
large firms alike. 

Full information is available from the John Hancock 
agent in your locality. Should you prefer to write the 
home office of the company, your letter will receive 
immediate and careful attention. 


aie 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Boston, Massacnuserts 


GUY W. COX 
Chairman of the Board 


PAUL F. CLARK 
President 


WORLD 


for their mail. 


BUSINESS TRAVEL—Air and Steam- 
ship Tickets, Itineraries, Routes, 
Costs, Hotel Accommodations, 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES—The only 
readily acceptable, universally rec- 
ognized international travel funds 
4 now available, 


PORTAL TO 


SERVICE 


| for American Business Men 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN ... travelers ... bankers know the Amer- 
ican Express pre-war necwork of world-wide offices—those little 
havens of “home” which everybody visited, and where they called 


Twenty-three of these offices are already re-established. Others 
are ready to reopen their doors as soon as conditions permit. 

In conjunction with its home offices, the Company is now able 
to serve American business in its new vision of foreign trade. What- 
ever the requirements—Travel—Finance—Trafiic—the Company’s 
long experienced staff offers its technical aid. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE—Foreign Ex- 
change, Foreign Remittances, Col- 
lections, Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC—Export and 
Import Shipping, Customs Clear- 
ances, Placement of Marine Insur- 
ance, Documenting from point of 
origin to destination. 


This specialized American Express Service is offered to simplify and 
speed the cultivation of the rich markets awaiting American Busi- 
ness overseas, Your inquiries are invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
World Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Amsterdam, Antwerp, Athens, Basle, Bombay, Buenos Aires, 

Cairo, Calcutta, Florence, Geneva, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 

Lucerne, Manila, Marseilles, Naples, Nice, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, Rotterdam, Zurich. 
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DOOMED DERRICK 


Los Angeles is going to lose one of it 
unusual Jandmarks—an oil well in the 
middle of a busy street. Built in 19/7, 
long before La Cienega Blvd. wa 
paved around it, the well still po 
duces. When Raymond Stephens, it 
owner, applied for a zoning variance 
to sell an adjacent four-acre tract as an 
office building site, the boulevard wel 
was doomed. United Rexall Drug Co. 
plans to erect a $1,000,000 structure 
on the tract and will then move it 
national office there from Boston. 
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ximum., 


$44.78 in federal auto tax, the cost of 1} 
gal. of gas and 64 qt. of oil plus neces . eke 
sary antifreeze, and state and local taxes 


To this sum then must be added freight pm 
charges from Detroit to destination stitutes 
well as the 3% federal tax on thi, pig 

i ? 
freight cost. ing a | 


e Up 1% at Retail—In Detroit, with RG 4, 
$3.64 gas and oil charge, a $28.2+ sales 
tax, and a $4 distribution and deliver -aihae 
charge, the delivered price is $969.54 01 wheh | 
the three-passenger coupe which started Actuall 
at the $834 OPA base. Gen. 


nificatio 


Despite all these extra costs, which ty. ¥ 
the OPA announcement ignored, they = 
1942 de luxe three-passenger coupe (CH 1. 
livers in Detroit for $959.81; so the s 20 
actual increase to the customer is 0n') be gaat 
$9.73, or slightly more than 1%. (5) Te t 
federal regulation the 1946 models cam ee me 
no spare tire; hence another $12 or 9 allie 
must be included in the equation.) The fos 
factory take is actually more than 1”, bile a 
however, because dealer discounts wet i F 
shaved 2.5% and this sum was addel i ™™ *! 

es pa 


to the factory wholesale price. _ 3 
e Studebaker’s  Problem—Studebake a 
the only other company whose pric? Pure 
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been released, had different prob- 
.s, It feared that an uninformed pub- 
yould jump to the conclusion that 
had received a disproportionate in- 
se in its prices for 1946 models, be- 
se they stood around 14% above 
? levels, far higher than Ford’s 


However, even though OPA in its 
ouncement made comparisons with 
, 1942 prices, the agency actually used 
1941 model as the basis for selling 
ces on the 1946’s. Studebaker had 
sd prices im very minor amounts 
»m 1941 to 1942, while other makers 
{ jumped them much higher. Thus 
ydebaker ends up with a price increase 
1946 over 1942 which looks much 
er than that given to Ford but actu- 
y isn’t. 


uto Freight Cut 


Rates set at 85% of Class | 
riffs, bringing victory to Ford 
1 G.M., and some saving to 
fail car customer. 


Hering lowered automobile freight 
es and then taken the unusual step 
asking interested parties to criticize 
tuling (BW —Sep.22’45,p24), the 
erstate Commerce Commission has 
pnged its mind about its decision. 
has issued a new order setting auto 
es at a maximum of 85% of Class I 
els, in place of the full 100% rate 
ich prevailed until last spring and 
at that ‘time reduced to a 75% 
imum, 
ictory for G.M., Ford—This move 
a defeat for Chrysler Corp. which 
leading a fight for reduction of 
es to 50% of Class I tariffs. It 
stituted a victory for General Motors 
d Ford, which have an interest in 
ing a higher maximum rate main- 
ed because of the competitive 
nifications of their branch manufac- 
"6 plant setup in contrast to Chrys- 
which has no such system. 
Actually, few rates in the country 
ed at the maximum level, but 
bse Of Detroit originating points are 
se to it. In other sections, rail 
ght levels are occasionally found as 
ras 20% of Class I rates—a circum- 
nce said by General Motors and 
d to be due to over-the-road haul- 
ky competition, and asserted by 
ysler to be due to the influence 
tt the railroads of the other two auto- 
pbile companies. 
‘toht From Branches—In any case, all 
‘€ts pay maximum allowable rates as 
part of delivered prices of the cars 
'y purchase, This results in a minor 
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IGHLY SKILLED technicians design each 
Whiting Crane for the specific service in 
which it will be used. They know that inadequate 
strength would raise the cost of maintenance and 
shorten crane life...and that excessive weight and 
strength add to initial cost as well as cause a con- 
stant waste of power. Hence they exercise great 
care to make sure that construction is designed 
to assure economical, continuous operation. 
Every crane application involves a different set 
of problems. But more than 60 years of success- 
ful building qualifies Whiting Engineers for 
accurate job analysis and correct crane design. 
Let their skill and experience supply the answer 
to your materials-moving requirements. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


© Offices in Chicago, . 
Cincinnati, Detroit, ; 
Los Angeles, New 
York, 3 iladel- 
pm Pittsburgh, St. 

4s,and Washing- 


ae 
tities, Conedion MOTTE 
Properciin team 
oraito jo 
her Traveling 


Lid., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


RO 


rofit to concerns which can ship from 
maar plants under these outlying area 
rates. Chrysler’s position was that con- 
sequently its per-car profits were re- 
duced below the potential levels of 
G. M. and Ford. 

These latter two companies, in re- 
buttal, asserted that Chrysler would 
—— equally with them jn bene- 

ts of any lowered rates if it had seen 
fit to spend money to build more 
branch plants. 

One brief in the proceedings de- 

clared tartly that Chrysler was trying 
to use the ICC to balance for it the 
disadvantages of not having a branch 
plant system. 
e May Renew Battle—The viewpoint of 
ICC was that both the 50% level 
sought by Chrysler and the 75 figure 
originally ordered last spring were too 
low in view of the comparatively light 
weight of boxcars loaded with auto- 
mobiles, and in view of the necessity 
of returning auto freight cars empty to 
the factory. 

The upshot of the ruling for the re- 
tail car customer is to make his freight 
delivery charge 15% less than prevailed 
before the war but the ruling may not 
be final. Chrysler officials pointed out 
that the decision does not clarify in- 
equalities which they claim exist below 
the maximum levels, inferring by such 
a criticism that they may seek later to 
reopen the entire battle and start it 
going all over again. 
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Electronic Time 


Proposal before the FCC 
foreshadows day when men can 
learn hour by tuning gadgets to 
continuous signal programs. 


The era may be coming when many 
men will hold watch-like gadgets to 
their ears and listen instead of looking 
for the time of day. Last week, news of 
a midget radio receiver, permanently 
tuned to one frequency for this purpose, 
leaked out when Electronic Time, Inc., 
New York, applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for a permit 
to construct a broadcasting station that 
would send out time signals, weather 
— and terse newscasts. 
° ’s Behind It—Inventor of the re- 
ceiver is A. R. Mathias, independent 
consulting engineer, who is currently 
working with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. developing products that 
can be made from government surplus 
materials. A few months ago he incor- 

rated Electronic Time., Inc., to mar- 

et his receiver. 

@ Two Models—If FCC approves Elec- 
tronic Time’s application, the company 
will sell two models: a portable battery- 
operated receiver about half the size of 
a cigarette package, and a somewhat 
larger plug-in desk receiver with a loud 


$15. Initial venture 
‘York, but eventually \{. :hias 
operate in all major U.S_ ities ¢, 
by brief commercials for 
require no description—< :ch 
now 6:13 Coca-Cola tin 
Broadcasting would be froy 
recording synchronized \ ith A; 


speaker. Price range wil! >¢ fro, 
C 


time signals. This would permit 

ration of a day’s broadcasting j 
vance. Addition of up-to-date yq 
reports and news headlines wou! 
nothing to the cost, Mathias eg 
since both FCC rules and union 


require an attendant at the broad 
e Cooperators—Manufaci rer of + 
ceiver will probably be Belmont 
Corp., subsidiary of Raytheon Mf 
The tie-in is logical: Belmont eng 
have cooperated with Mathias in 
development of the receiver, while 
theon is a major U.S. producer of 
for hearing aids which are simjl 
size to those required for Mathis 
vention. Raytheon has granted 
tronic Time broadcasting rights 
its 700-ft. tower on the roof of 
Lincoln Building, New York, and 
tronic Time has agreed to pu 
broadcasting equipment from Rayt 
Mathias is hoping for a favorab} 
cision from FCC because: (1) this 
entirely new kind of communic 
service to the public, and (2) the h 
selective receiving set can use a 
narrow high-frequency channel. 


They're not being kept; as obsolete models they're 0 
to the scrap heap at the rate of $8 million worth a4 
This week the Surplus Property Administration repo 
that the greater part of the war's plane output would 
junked, that by next June about half of the expec 
total of surplus property for disposal would consist of 
craft that cost the government $17,500,000,000. 
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COSTLY MILITARY FUNERAL 


Stretching to the horizon, a vast array of military bomb- 
ers at the Reconstruction Finance Corp.'s storage depot 
at Walnut Ridge, Ark., is the spectacular answer to the 
aircraft industry’s fear that a pool of preserved World 
War planes would hamper development of new types. 
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ont Heddles that rust and stain fabrics are a textile mill headache, 
_ because weaving has to be done in a very moist atmosphere. 
cilivn 
as a Rustless ended that pain by developing a stainless steel with the 
] 
~ unique physical properties and surface that made it possible to 


simi] manufacture “rustiess” heddles. This is typical of the service 
lathia 
nted 
ghts resistance, strength, beauty and cleanliness of stainless easily 
0f of 
and 
) pur ond can reveal how to forge, heat treat, machine and otherwise 
Rayth 
orabl 
) this economy and outstanding sales appeal, at the same or less 
nunic 
the h 
ise a our cooperation has been invaluable. Write to Rustless Iron and 


1. 


rendered by Rustless to American industry, making the corrosion- 


available. We have specialized in stainless from the very beginning, 


work it into plant equipment and consumer goods of enduring 


cost than with metals requiring plating for protection. Many firms say 


Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 


in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 4 


‘ne 


in manufacturing 

precision parts 

and equipment 

with facilities 

that are avail- 

able for low cost 

production of 

aviation, radar and commercial products 

of stainless steel, aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys. 

We invite consultation on planning, re- 

search and development of new items. 


Unmistakably, the 
apothecary’s jar 
says ““Drugs.’’ Is 
your identification 

distinctive? 


s no aay 
for poor labeling 
and marking when 
a customer is choos- 
ing between com- 
petitive items. 


Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers*, Presto- 
marks, Embossed 
Seals, ops opine | 
—develope 
through years of re- 
search, new meth- 
ods and products 
tested by use in the 
war, can meet a 
ica- 
te, 


severest speci 
tions for adequa 
economical identifi- 
cation and packag- 
ing. Send a sample 
of your product for 
trial marking. 
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Rails Modernize 


Roads’ equipment orders 
reveal seriousness with which 
they are entering the postwar 
fight with their competitors. 


The railroads are making good on 
their promises of 9 sneer modernization 
of equipment and services. 

Recognizin that “freight follows pas 
sengers’ and that passenger business has 
on occasion been made to pay, the rail- 
roaders—faced with the keenest compe- 
tition in their history from air and 
motor carriers—had to decide whether 
to make an aggressive play for the pas- 

trade or get out of it. 

decided to fight. § 
e What’s Coming—Next spring, when 
the railroads’ job of returning service- 
men tapers off and travel conditions 
approach normalcy, passenger officials 
will take up the question of cutting 
fares. By summer, the first new stream- 
liners—the finest yet to come off the 
lines—will make their appearance.. By 
1947, there should be a steady parade of 
glamor trains, providing the utmost in 
comfort and luxury for every pocket- 
book. 

New train plans have been announced 
for virtually every section of the coun- 
try. Some are already included in i 
ment orders (table). Some roads have 
not assigned their “on order” cars to a 
specified service. 
© Diesel Electrics—Developments point- 
ing up the modernization program in- 
cluded an order for ten 6,000-hp. diesel- 
electric locomotives placed by the 
Pennsylvania. 

Rock Island placed its first “rocket 


freight” in service betwec 
Houston. This new hig 
service, to be extended t 
the system, will be po 
4,050-hp. diesel-electrics, 
are of special design. 

Southern Railway e 

new diesel freight train 
St. Louis and ports along 
Coast. 
e “Astra Liner”—General Motors ¢ 
placed an order with Pullinan-St, 
Car Mfg. Co. for a four-car “ 
Liner,” the revolutionary train des 
by G. M. stylists and featuring ag 
inclosed “astra dome” in each car 
The new train will be cxhibiteg 
railroad lines all over the county 
lowing its delivery to General Mg 
some time next year. 

Last week Union Pacific railroad 

inquiring in the equipment marke 
100 passenger cars, while New 
Central was due to open bids for e 
ment for 14 passenger trains—2]4 
including 141 sleepers. R. J. Morfa 
“Katy’s’” new rien, annou 
plans for complete dieselization of 
road. 
e For 1946 Delivery—Still more to 
point is the fact that, at mid-Nove 
16 major carriers had on order n 
$264 million worth of passenger 
freight cars, locomotives, and steel 
with deliveries—barring _ strikes—t 
completed in 1946. 

Significantly, these orders inc 
989 lightweight pomene: cars 0 
types, including head-end equipn 
This number is small in relation ti 
flood of orders, ranging from 10,00 
15,000, expected to develop once 
question of future operation of slee 
car services is determined (BW-! 
17’45,p20). Nevertheless, the alr 
existing passenger car backlog is an 
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Equipment on Order for 16 Major Railroads 
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765,200 $263,770. 
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Can you take advantage of 
this new industrial technique ? 


Work Music’ has received remark- 
ably little attention in the public 
press. Yet it has already been 
adopted as an important new indus- 
trial technique by one out of every 
four American manufacturers capi- 
talized at $500,000 or more. And by 
many, many smaller concerns. - 
‘Work Music’ has produced some 
temarkable results, including im- 
proving personnel conditions and in- 
creasing operating efficiency. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


One large plant has estimated that 
for every dollar invested in ‘work 
music,’ $84 has been returned in sav- 
ings. Controlled tests showed an 
8,494 man-day saving in 7 months. 
Many similar figures can be cited. 

Stromberg-Carlson Sound Sys- 
tems, backed by more than half a 
century of experience in the flawless 
reproduction of voice and sound, 
carry ‘work music’ to workers in 
plants of every type and size. If you 


ome, 
STRAIGHT-LINE BS COMMUNICATION 


“ais0” 


are interested in more efficient util- 
ization of labor or improving em- 
ployee relations, you'll want to know 
the whole story of work music and 
learn how it can be turned to your 
own advantage. Your classified tele- 
phone directory lists your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equip- 
ment distributor, who can give you 
all the details. Or write for Booklet 
195, Sound Equipment Division, 100 
Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Help Increase Efficiency 
of Farm Machinery 


In the widely used New Holland Baler, shown above, 
as in much of today’s rugged, “stand-up-and-take-it” 
agricultural machinery, Torrington Needle Bearings are 
being called upon to increase — efficiency. Because 


of their high load capacity combined with long service 
i life these compact Needle Bearings have proven their 
i value in many applications. Their simple, unit construc- 
N tion makes them easy to install on the assembly line and 
assures efficient lubrication. 
In the equipment you design, build or sell, you may be 
able to incorporate some of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing advantages which are increasing efficiency in a 
wide range of industries...aviation and automotive... 
farm equipment and textile machines... portable tools 
and household appliances, and many others. 


Send for our new Catalog 32, which contains complete 
details on Needle Bearing types, sizes and applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN, + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detro® Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago SonFroncisco os Angeles Toronto London, England 


portant barometer of railroad 
eAmong the Big Ones—}\ 
nouncements of new equipme: 
include the following: 

Burlington has ordered tyo ney 
“Twin Cities Zephyrs,” and, with West. 
em Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, six new “California 7Z¢phy;” 
The first two streamliners will operate 
between Chicago and the Twin Citic; 
the second set between Chicago, Den, 
ver, and San Francisco. In addition, 
Burlington will own one of five new 
“Empire Builders’ which the Great 
Northern has ordered for service bg. 
tween Chicago, the Twin Cities, and 
the Pacific Northwest. The zephiyrs will 
feature several “astra dome” cars 

The Pennsylvania will complctely re. 

equip its “Trail Blazer” and the “Jeffer. 
sonian,” overnight luxury coach trains 
between New York and Chicago and 
New York and St. Louis. Pennsy’s 
passenger equipment now under con. 
struction also includes ten double-deck 
commuter cars for the Long Island. 
e New York-to-Florida—Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, and the Florida East Coast 
will establish a daily lightweight cight- 
car coach train between New York and 
Tampa and St. Petersburg, Fla. Also, 
the R. F. & P. has ordered a new light- 
weight five-car train for two daily round 
trips between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Missouri Pacific’s program calls for 

new streamline diesel-powered “Sun- 
shine Eagles” linking St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, and Texas destinations, including 
through sleepers to Lake Charles and 
Shreveport, La., and El Dorado, Ark, 
and new streamline diesel-powered “Val- 
ley Eagle” and “Nueces Eagle” trains 
between- Houston, Corpus Christi, and 
Brownsville, Tex. 
e 12-Car Streamliner—The “Katy” has 
ordered a 12-car streamliner, which, 
with an identical train purchased by the 
Frisco, will replace the present ““T’exas 
Special” operating between St. Louis 
and San Antonio, Tex., via Dallas with 
auxiliary service to and from Fort 
Worth. The Frisco will also replace 
with streamlined equipment its present 
“Meteor” between St. Louis and Okla 
homa City. 

Illinois Central will inaugurate a new 
all-coach streamliner between Chicago 
and New Orleans. 

The Louisville & Nashville also plans 
coach streamliners between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans, and between St. 
Louis and Atlanta. 

e De Luxe Daylights—Chesapeake & 
Ohio has ordered two streamlined, light- 
weight passenger trains for a fast de luxe 
da fi ht service between Cincinnati and 
V adaten. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois will op 
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OB SEEKER 


e beat of rotors was heard again 
st week over Philadelphia’s main 
sstofice when an Army Kellett heli- 
opter came in for a roof landing with 
load of mail. Backed by Kellett, the 
emonstration was an apparent bid for 
sumption of Philadelphia’s airfield- 
»100f shuttle service. The war halted 
ular six-mile autogiro hops from a 
amden (N, J.) airport now closed to 
nail planes; Philadelphia’s present 
sport is four miles farther away. 


ate a mew seven-car streamliner be- 
een Chicago and Evansville, and 
nother four-car between Chicago and 
ebes, Ill. 

Wabash has a seven-car coach train 
1 order for an as yet unspecified 
Ss ignment. 

Pere Marquette will initiate three 
pund trips daily between Detroit and 
rand Rapids by two new diesel-pow- 
ed coach streamliners scheduled for 
ielivery in March. The service will 
place the two daily round trips now 
nade by conventional equipment. 


5.P. STICKS TO RAILS 


Southern Pacific’s decision last week 
p stay out of the steamship business 
as no surprise. The railroad was on 
ne verge of disposing of its Southern 
racific Steamship Lines when the gov- 
ment uisitioned its remaining 
tighters in July, 1941. 

Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, 
id pro- 


mown as the Morgan Line, 
ded since 1883 a water link between 
he southern terminus of the rail sys- 
rm on the Gulf of Mexico and several 
tlantic ports. 

To pare expenses, the line in 1940 
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In the designing of the gripper chuck of this Taylor-Wilson 
Tube Cutting-Off Machine, a tight, unfailing grip was necessary 
to prevent slippage under the extreme pressure of the cutting- 
off operation. A sturdy, long-life Torrington Roller Thrust 
Bearing was decided upon for use in closing the chuck and 
carrying the heavy load while the tube was being cut off. The 
severe, full-schedule operation of these machines has proved 
again the ability of Torrington Bearings to help modern equip- 
ment do a better job. 

Designing and building large, heavy-duty bearings for a wide 
variety of specialized applications in many industries is the 
every day function of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. 
Our engineers are ready at all times to help you solve your 
friction problems, routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE - BALL 


BUSINESS SAGACITY 


One of the modern opportunities which the 
wide-awake man of business does not over- 
look: the unique service rendered by life 
insurance both in business and family rela- 
tionships. 


Protect your family— 
—and your business— 
with the Prudential 


She PRuDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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When it’s an OASIS, you're 
sure of the dest in drinking- 
water satisfaction. OASIS 
Electric Water Coolers lead 
the feature parade —in low- 
cost operation . . . sturdy, 
space-saving construction . . . 
“tailored” beauty of design 
... Sanitary, splash-free bub- 
bler action and many other 
points of value. OASIS 
coolers are designed and 
built by EBCO — their built- 
in advantages are the fruit of 
EBCO’S 20 years of pioneer- 
ing leadership in the industry. 


The EBCO MFG. CO. : 


discontinued its direct se: 
ton, New Bedford, and 
1941 it dropped out of the passe, 
business by selling to the Nivy its. 
passenger-freight vessel, the [ixic | 
fore the government took « the fi 
the S.P. sold two freighte:s to Ps 
Atlantic Steamship Corp. of \{oj) 
Ala., leaving ten freighters for the Ma 
time Commission. 

Although the Interstate Comme 
Commission recently had authorigl 
S.P. to resume steamship service | 
tween New York and Baltimore on 
Atlantic and Galveston and Houston 
the Gulf, the road was content to stig 
to land carriers. 


ty 2 
~ WB 


ttolk 


Volunteer Army 

Attracted by pensions a 
free education, 108,000 ha 
enlisted since V-J Day unde 
services recruitment program. 


Voluntary enlistments in the arm 
forces since V-J Day are reported 
108,000, but because of the time | 
in getting reports from overseas the fi 


ure is certainly less than the actu (Mo.) 
total. The Army reports 50,000 as @*. } 
Nov. 7, the Navy 47,000 as of Nov. gm 9" P' 
the Marines 8,500 as of Nov. 17. Theqm Yates 1 
figures do not include inductions fromm 100 to 
the draft, which for the Aug. 14 into Siz 
Nov. 7 period were 63,578 for ti 
Anny, 17,923 for the Navy, and 6,47” 
for the Marines. at 37, ¢ 
© Four Main Groups—The men signing or $15 
up for a three-year term seem to fag until h 
loosely into (1) those who like militaq you ea 
life, (2) veterans who don’t like civiliagii ob? 
life, (3) boys who want adventure an Anot 
new experiences, and (4) those who sq school, 
enlistment as a good business propos in unif 
tion. month: 
The Navy says that the average agg under 
of its volunteers and inductees sing gets o1 
August is just under 18 years, whic ¢ Ex-P 
would indicate that not many veteraq GL. bi 
are re-enlisting, and that boys in groupgm any 
(3) and (4) above supply most of th month 
recruits. Despite its machine recor ned. 
system, the Army doesn’t know mu rt 
about its recent volunteers so far agg somet 
their age, skills, ratings, and previ ing pe 
military experience are concerned. ‘Th Japane 
Army admits that its records are awa who 
behind. enliste 
@ Pension Is Lure—From newspaper ing abroad 
terviews and other sources, howeveq™™ al an 
sidelights on the reasons which cau familic 
men to offer themselves reveal sever clothi 
interesting clews. hunt | 
A master sergeant signed up becausqi ate do 
although he is only 17, he has calc tains 
lated that he can retire 20 years hencqii that | 
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STEEL CRACKER 


Some 96 ft. in the air, a six-ton “skull- 
cracker” ball starts on its crashing 
fight to a pile of large scrap castings 
at Sheffield Steel Corp.’s Kansas City 
(Mo) plant. A Caterpillar diesel en- 
gine powers the generator that acti- 
vates the magnet. The ball cracks 
100 tons of castings per 16-hr. day 
into sizes for use in cupola furnaces. 


at 37, on a pension of $89.70 a month, 
or $155.25 if -he stays in the Army 
until he is 47. Where, he asks, can 
you earn such an annuity in a civilian 
job? 

Another boy of 17, just out of high 
school, figures that a three-year stretch 
in uniform will give him a right to 48 
months at college or trade school, free 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, after he 
gets out. 
¢Ex-Prisoners Rejoin—Currently the 
Gl. bill pays students $500 tuition at 
ay school they choose, plus $50 a 
— to live on, if single; $75 if mar- 
nied. 

Ex-prisoners of war are enlisting to do 
something for their country after a gall- 
ing period of inactivity in German or 
gp prison camps. A few veterans 
who married foreign girls have’ re- 
enlisted in order to rejoin their wives 
abroad. Others mention the free medi- 
cal and dental care for themselves and 
families, and the lodging, food, and 
dothing they get without having to 
hunt for them—as so many civilians still 
ae doing. ‘Teen-agers expect a universal 
training law, and aim to do the year 
that will probably be required before 
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KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


It’s no news to men who have to keep trucks rolling on regular 
schedules that Kelly Tires are dependable. They know the low- 
cost-per-mile records made by Kellys over a long period of years. 
The new Kellys, incorporating the latest improvements in ma- 
terial and design, are further proving their toughness. So get Kellys 
if you can, Production is increasing steadily 

even though not yet up to the demand. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


ELLY . 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


they start business careers. By stayi 
in the voluntary two years additional, 
they will get free college. 
e Twenty Days’ Grace—Discharged vet- 
erans get 20 days in which to re-enlist 
if they want to keep their grade. This 
rovision was written into the Armed 
Dosen Recruitment Act which Presi- 
dent Truman signed Oct. 6, and, to 
give those who had been discharged 
earlier equivalent rights, th were 
allowed until Nov. 2 to re-enlist and 
a their rank. 

The 20-day grace system will con- 
tinue until Feb. 1 when it may be con- 
tinued or some other plan adopted. 
Congress and the armed forces are 
waichin anxiously to see how many 
veterans and risa & volunteers are at- 
tracted. 


Chemical Surplus 


SPA has 26 plants, built 
at cost of $470 million, for 
disposal. Question is how much 
capacity can be absorbed. 


The Surplus Property Administration 
would be most grateful to anyone who 
could suggest peacetime uses for nearly 
$3 billion worth of ammunition and ex- 
plosives plants, 83% of them located in 
the North and South Central regions 
of the country. 

The 45 ammunition and 23 explosives 
plants in this group comprise the big- 
= headache for SPA in its program 
or disposal of surplus chemical plants 
and facilities, that agency reported to 
Congress last week. 
eA Lesser Problem—Less troublesome 
is the problem of disposing of some 
$470- million in 26 synthetic ammonia, 
ethyl alcohol, toluene, and chlorine and 
miscellaneous chemical plants, in each 
of which the government invested $5 
million or more. 

(The SPA report, made in compliance 
with provisions of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, covers only plants costing 
the government $5 million or more. 
Note is made, however, that the public 
investment in chemical plants—other 
than those for ammunition and ex- 
plosives—that cost less than $5 million 
was about twice as great as for those 
costing more than that amount. Pri- 
vate investment approximated another 
$500 million.) 

e@ Can Output Be Absorbed?—Whether 
the national economy can absorb the 
sete of a chemical industry which 
as grown from an output of $3,700,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $8,300,000,000 (ex-- 
cluding explosives and chemicals pro- 
duced in Army and Navy plants) in 
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, d . . ” 
What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- st of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc ing 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 1006 100.4 86 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 10.8 
September ......... 110.8 110.8 1068 103.7 1120 105.0 8] 
September, 1942 126.6 125.8 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 17.8 
September, 1943.... 137.4 132.5 108.0 107.6 126.3 117.0 23,9 
September, 1944.... 137.0 1414 108.2 109.8 140.7. 122.4 26.5 
CA oa 4. hese 136.4 141.9 108.2 109.8 141.4 122.8 26.5 
November ......... 136.5 142.1 108.2 109.9 141.7 22.9 26.6 
December ......... 137.4 142.8 108.3 109.4 143.0. 123.1 27.0 
January, 1945....... 137.3 143.0 108.3 109.7 1436 123.3 27.1 
oe eS 136.5 143.3 108.3 110.0 144.0 123.4 26.9 
REE Dig re pare 135.9 143.7 108.3 110.0 144.5 123.6 26.8 
DO von k ecxh ex 136.6 144.1 108.3 109.8 1449 123.8 127) 
_ EPR Pear 138.8 1446 108.3 110.0 1454 123.9 128) 
Ms fa. 's Keebe ha 141.1 145.4 108.3 1100 1458 1240 1299 
EE en 141.7. 145.9 108.3 111.2 145.6 124.3 1294 
ce OE ee 140.9 1464 108.3 111.4 1460 124.5 1293 
pe. See 139.4 148.2 108.3 110.7 1468 1246 1289 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 == 100. 


1944 is seriously questioned. Cited in 
this connection is the Committee for 
Economic Development’s estimate of 
$5,900,000,000 in sales in the first full 


postwar year. 

Excluding ammunition and explosives 

plants which may be reserved for stand- 
by purposes, SPA expects the rest will 
have to be divided into units of usable 
size, that much equipment will have to 
be sold for use elsewhere, that land will 
revert to agricultural uses, and that tools 
and buildings will be scrapped. 
e The Possibilities—Ammonium nitrate 
graining facilities from 13 of the am- 
munition plants and nitric acid units 
in the 23 explosives plants may be co- 
ordinated with the ten ammonia plants 
to produce ammonium nitrate for fer- 
tilizer; sulphuric acid and diphenyla- 
mine units from the explosives plants 
may attract bidders. SPA isn’t too hope- 
ful about the rest of the ammunition 
and explosives facilities. 

At best, however, government-owned 
ammonia plant capacity to produce roe | 
280,000 tons of industrial and agricul- 
tural nitrogen products per year will be 
required (allowing for full operation of 
private plants and for imports), leaving 
582,000 tons of unusable government 


capacity. 

° Gites Hint—Salability of the ammonia 
plants could be improved if the govern- 
ment agreed, where necessary, to install 
nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, or other 
nitrogen product facilities, SPA report- 
ed 


For all the tremendous expansion in 
output of industrial alcohol, relatively 
few wholly new plants were built, and 
only one of these (the Omaha plant 


operated by Farm Crops Processing 
Corp.) cost more than $5 million, 
(Some $8,600,000 was spent for ex. 
pansion of the Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Co, at Philadelphia, but in this 
instance government and private facili- 
ties are scrambled and could not be dis- 
sed of as a unit.) 

eA Matter of Policy—Value of the 
government facilities in this category 
which are scrambled with private) 
owned facilities is debatable, while ulti- 
mate decision on disposal of the grain 
alcohol plants, of which Omaha is one, 
depends in large degree on future gov- 
ernment policy involving utilization of 
farm surpluses. 

The toluene facilities are generally 

adjuncts of petroleum refineries, and 
while their output is in excess of antici- 
pated peacetime requirements, it may 
be possible to modify some so that they 
can be used in other phases of petro- 
leum refining. 
e Of Interest to Industry—Of the cight 
chlorine and caustic soda plants covered 
in the report, all but one are scrambled 
facilities. It is believed, however, that 
all that the Army wishes to declare 
surplus will be interesting to industrial 
operators. The one unscrambled facility, 
the $14 million plant at New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., operated by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., is likely to be taken up 
by the operator under the terms of the 
option. 

In the category of miscellaneous 
chemical plants are four chemical wat- 
fare service setups, a formaldehyde 
plant, a potassium perchlorate plant. and 
a special facility installed by TVA at 
Wilson Dam, Ala., for making phos 
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behind the stomach, normally manufac- 


ture the insulin the body needs to store 


.». watch for diabetes! Be on the look- 
out for these signs: 


1. Constant hunger and loss of weight, 
despite overeating, because your body 
can’t make use of the food you eat. 


2. Continuous, or aggravated, thirst. 
Because the kidneys are working over- 
time to dispose of excess sugar, you try 
to replace the water lost. 

3. Weariness and irritability. Because 
your body is unable to make proper use 


of food and water, it tires faster. Boils 


and carbuncles are often an indication. 


of diabetes, particularly in older people. 


These three conditions are indications 
of well-established diabetes, but are of- 
ten absent in early or mild cases. Accord- 
ingly, it is important for everyone with a 
family history of diabetes—all the more 
if overweight—to have an annual physi- 
cal examination, including urinalysis. 


Twenty-five years ago diabetics were 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) -\ 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


{ 
vaé 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison AvenvsE, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic 
near-starvation diet. But with the dis- 
covery in 1921 that injected insulin 
could add to the diabetics’ own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on life—and a pleasant one. 


If you are diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent co-operation with a physician 
will enable him to control the disease 
through diet, exercise, and insulin. While 
injections of insulin won’t cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure—they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to lead a practically normal 
life. 

To learn more about diabetes and its 
treatment, send for Metropolitan’s free 


booklet, 125-S, entitled: “Diabetes.” 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from under- 
standing these important facts 
about diabetes. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 


Save Time! Save Temper! prevent 


GET YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY... 


- » » FAMOUS GLOBE-WERNICKE “FIND-I-TIS*” 
BOOKLET SHOWS HOW FILING IS MADE EASY... 
QUICK ... ACCURATE! 


For secretaries and file clerks in distress this Find-i-tis 
book is the most amazing help ever written to show the 
simple, quick, easy way to run a file. Takes out all un- 
certainties . . . ends the puzzling questions. . . explains 
in a few words the real CURE for “‘Find-i-tis,”” which 
means “inability to find what you have filed.” Liter- 
ally thousands of office workers—managers and bosses, 
too—have already obtained a copy to straighten out 
their files. And it always works! 


Even if your files are not a victim of ‘‘Find- 
i-tis,” get this book anyway, and be safe 
for the future. Ask for it FREE at any 
G/W dealer, or write today—on your Com- 
pany letterhead, please—to The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. “Headquarters for Modern Office- 
Equipment.” 


*The inability to find what you have filed. 


Globe-Wernicke “SAFEGUARD” 
FILING SYSTEM 


Supremely simple . . . cures “‘Find-i-tis” 
so easily! A complete packaged outfit of 
A to Z “Safeguard” guides, folders, in- 
structions, to install a trouble-free filing 
plan in any 1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-drawer file; also 
available for larger requirements. See it 
at G/W dealer, or write Globe-Wernicke. 
* 
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KENTUCKY TESTS IRON ORE 


Western Kentucky iron or field 
abandoned shortly after the Civil \a; 
will make a comeback if expcriment; 
now under way at the University of Ken. ie price 
tucky succeed. niven tC 

The Lexington institution, secking to 
determine the economic feasibility of Mi You kn 
reopening the Cumberland Ri, fields, 
has started tests with 300 Ib. of sample | mad 
ores brought in from Lyon and Tre basse 


ut the 
tO Con. 
be dis 
T units 


counties. The tests could result in the Di 
rebirth of a bustling steel industry, or. And ti 
as the university admits candidly, rele. to S} 


gate the ore deposits to final obscurity, 

Economic difficulties developed just 
after the Civil War when Great Lakes 
ores, more accessible and more easily 
processed, were discovered. Intermittent 
attempts to revive the Kentucky indus. 
try were unsuccessful. Now, however, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
completed the huge Kentucky Dam next 
door to the once-active Kentucky oper- broke lo 
ations, making abundant electricity gp 
available. ces 

The university experimenters hope to Hye" ™ 
prove that the ore can be processed What 
electrically and samples are being sent fae" & } 
through electric smelters at the school. distilling 
If the initial tests are successful, larger ge St 


quantities of ore will be brought in. 1935-19 
1940 lov 


ELEVATOR LABORATORY = Bh 


A 19-story elevator shaft in the Chi- stands E 
cago general office of Standard Oil Co. Distil 


(Indiana) was converted into a tem- olatile, 
porary research laboratory this week with j™™t ™ 
gratifying results. Withou 


Company scientists were studying a have be 


new catalyst for production of high oc Hj" 4 2 
tane gasoline. They found that when #g* ? so 
the catalyst was prepared for use by htive 
spraying it in a solution from the top To : 
of a tower, the dried, microscopic pat- pened i 


ticles which reached the bottom were MMgP<¥at 


doughnut-shaped. They wanted spher- * Shake 
ical particles, for these would resist wear ~ Tok 


better, stand up longer when used ina | 
catalytic cracking unit. — 

Perhaps, they reasoned, the particles recta 
would be spherical if dropped through a togethe 


taller tower. No such tower was avail- a . 
able, so the elevator shaft was used as 4 1933. 


substitute. Sprayed from the top of the 


shaft, the catalyst particles were col Bp 
lected at the bottom and found to be wif * 


perfect spheres. In practice, it may be due to 
“openers to achieve the same results, not of the 

y use of a 200-ft. tower, but by forc #. 
sidered 
ing warm air upward through a smaller distill 
tower, to dry the particles more quickly 


. 
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N A N C F (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


iquor Shares Lure Investors 


Street’s enthusiasm for distillery stocks is such that return 
price wars is dismissed from calculations, and little weight is 
yen to inventory problem and other postwar question marks. 


and painful shakedown period ahead of 
it. Investors, still bruised and sore 
from the mauling of the big bear mar- 
ket, knew this and looked elsewhere. 
More or less by common consent, the 
whisky shares were left to the specula- 
tors until they had seasoned. 
e Production and Sales—During the 
next few years, the wag various 
growing pains did little to change this 
state of mind. The first problem was 
to get production and sales on a working 
basis. Whisky has to be 
is drinkable, and in 1933 the country’s 
whisky inventory was negligible. In the 
four years after repeal, distillers had 
to produce well in excess of current 
consumption and set the additional 
stocks to age. This was a heavy drain 
on working capital. The shortage of 
aged whisky led inexperienced specula- 
tors into a wild splurge in warehouse 
receipts, which contributed further to 
the disrepute of liquor investments. 
By 1937, the industry had its in- 
ventory problem pretty well straightened 
out but found itself in the midst of a 
long series of bitter price wars. Many 
small producers had come into produc- 
tion, and as their stocks reached drink- 
able age, they began to undercut the 
prices of the big suppliers. Whole- 


You know, my Friends, with what a 
brave Carouse ; : 
eo 
Divorced old barren Reason from my 
Bed, 

And took the Daughter of the Vine 

Spouse. 
‘ Omar Khayyam 


Wall Street apparently is following 
he Tentmaker’s tip in the current 
ill market. Stocks of the alcoholic 
erage producers, especially the dis- 
; ve been running ahead of the 
atket for the better part of four years 
ow. Last spring, the buyers really 
yoke loose, and since then they have 
it on one of the flashiest perform- 
mnces that the Stock Exchange has 
en in recent years. 

What the I Shows—The Stand- 
si & Poor's index of prices of five 
jistilling stocks listed on the Big Board 
now stands almost at 400 (using the 
1935-1939 average as 100). At the 
1940 low, it scraped 55. By comparison, 
he index of 354 industrial corporations, 
hich got down to 64 in 1942, now 
stands. at a s 139. 

Distilling s traditionally are 
wlatile, but there is more in the cur- 
rent rise than ordinary bounciness. 
Vithout realizing it very eee lp in 


ed before it 


sale and retail price wars also were 
common, and the distillers often were 
forced to underwrite them by cutting 
their prices to embattled customers. 
° in Narrowed—Between 1936 and 
1938, prices at the distillery dropped 
almost one-third, and although they 
turned up after that, costs also increased, 
so that the profit margin narrowed 
steadily. Price wars continued almost 
up to the time distillers were drafted 
into the defense program, with one of 
the most serious breaking out toward 
the end of 1940 and running into 1941. 
From October, 1942, to the middle of 
1945, the distilling industry kept its 
nose close to the war production grind- 
stone. The only beverage sloshed pro- 
duction during this period was turned 
out during two holidays of one month 


y 


Distillers 


have begun to regard the whisky shares 


ina new light. They are treating them 
4a solid investment not as a specu- 
htive pogo stock. 

To appreciate just what has hap- 
pened it is necessary to go back to the 
prewar markets of 1933 to 1940. 


WALL STREET 


FALLS OFF THE WAGON 


O01 =6E°SE6; “Sexepuy e211g 42015 vowWOD 


*Shakedown Period—Distilling shares 

4 an important group in the market 

ae Johnny-come-latelys as far as this 

generation is concerned. A number of 

companies ma to hold themselves 

together during the long drought, but 
y 


modern career ms with 


~ a of prohibition, ber, 
_ At that time, Wall Street showed no 
inclination to take more than a cautious 
miff at the cork. This was not entirely 


Common Stock Price Indexes, 1935-39 =100 


due to the fact that owning a piece 
of the liquor business still was not con- 


50 srssttosers 


See eeeeeeet 


November, 1945, figures based on 
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first three weeks 


1940 1941 1942 


Dete, Stenderd & Poor's Corp. 


der ble. The 
distilling industry in 1933 had a long 
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Sie 


Me, OE 


CHECK YOUR 
PICK YOUR TYPE 
FROM THIS 
EASY-READING CHART 


TYPES OF L0-HED HOISTS 


7 =e 
zs 
Fi leies 
—|Sri2158 
El\Zsiz 2 
83|2|22|2|23 
WAUL No Haul x 
(Distance) Very Short Haul x 
Short Haul x 
ong Haul x 
‘ety Long Haul 
HAUL Often Repeated x x 
(Repetition) Repeated x x x 
HAUL Important x 
(Speed) ary x x 
LOAD Light s S63. 2 32 
Heavy x ¥ x Xx 
MANY BAYS TO BE SERVED x 


No matter what your lifting and 
hauling requirements are, you'll 
find it a very simple matter to 
select the means of suspension 
from among the five standard 
types of Lo-Hed electric hoists 


available. In addition to these 


types, Lo-Hed is also made in a There’s a balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist up to 
12 tons capacity for every purpose, adaptable 


for operation on any monorail system. 


ing speeds and lifts. Consult your = 

OTHER 4 PRODUCTS: 
4&-TAYLOR AND PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS, 
MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, HELE-SHAW 
FLUID POWER, DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 


wide variety of capacities, hoist- 


nearest Lo-Hed hoist representa- 


tive or get in touch with us at once. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE «+ PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED PHONE DIRECTORY UNDER S* A LO-HED HOISTS" FOR YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 
G 1945, American Engineering Co. 


each when industrial alcoh: a 
ceeded requirements. In Jul) |945 , 
industry got another holiday. hich , 
extended into August. In Scptem), 
government controls on produc ble t 
ended, but allocations of gr. <3). ouble 
restricted. 4 “a 
@ Stretching Stocks—Industr:.| 4),.) Steady 
production is a low-profit busines. 4, 
distillers had their drinking. r invelme dang 
tories to draw on, the same :i\ventor 
that had caused them so mu 
the days after repeal. By switch; 

spirit blends (whisky mixed with A 
alcohol) the distillers stretched th. 


stocks to make the most of y oe 
insatiable demand that accon a 

rise in national income. As a tex} Pi ~~ 
they made their best incom ling ( 
on record, in spite of higher costs a ohne 


taxes. 
It was sometime during this per 
that investors began to take anoth 
look—a longer and more loving one- hisky i 
the distilling industry. As_ pric oa al 
climbed, earnings climbed even faste 
Now the rush is on, and cven } were 
most conservative are clasping ligu 
shares to their portfolios. 
@ Prices and Earnings—A quick look 
the ratio of prices to earnings, W 
Street’s ancient measuring rod, shoy 
what has happened: ‘ 
1938 1944 1945 e f 
Distillers-Corp.-—Seagrams 5.4 6.3 | 
National Distillers ..... 7.2 86 
NE aac bee waited 5 mae «COS 
Hiram Walker ........ 6.2 6.7 


* Estimated. 

Wall Street has many reasons for i 
enthusiasm for liquor shares at th 
moment. The main one is simply th 
traders expect distilling to be a high 
profitable business after the war. D 
mand for whisky is tied in closely wit 
the national income, and a high le 
economy almost inevitably will be 
moist one. Investors figure that as soc 
as the industry gets free of price a 
production controls its take will sh 
rocket. 
e Tax Outlook—The tax outlook aj 
has a lot to do with Wall Street 
thinking. The distillers are heavily int 
the excess-profits tax bracket this yeq 
and stand to gain considerably frog 
its repeal in 1946. The federal exci 
tax on liquor—now $9 a gallon—is slate 
to drop back to $6 a gallon six monti 
after the formal declaration of the en 
of the war. From the consumer's stand 
point, this will be a big price cut, am 
demand should increase accordingly. Hiion cq) 

There’s another angle to the tax st 
ation. Federal and state excises are su 
an important factor in the price to 
consumer that there will be a consid 
erable leverage in favor of the di 
tillers if they can keep prices from goin 
down by the full amount of the tax clistitle; 
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iater if they can wangle even a small 
post in retail prices. A small increase 


centagewise (50¢ or so) in the retail 
ce of a case of whisky eo os almost 
wuble the distiller’s profit if he got the 
all benefit of it. 
Steady Consolidation—Investors are 
dined to brush aside competition and 
he danger of price wars on the grounds 
hat there has been a steady consoli- 
ytion of the industry before and dur- 
, the war. The four big producers— 
pistillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd.; Nation- 
Distillers Products Corp.; Schen- 
Distillers Corp.; and Hiram Walker 
ooderham & Worts—now have a firm 
iy on the business. A fifth company 
sted on the Big Board—American Dis- 
fling Co.—runs far behind them in 
olume of business, although the gyra- 
fons of its stock have delighted many 
speculator. 
from an inflation standpoint, the 
hisky inventories of the distillers make 
> -prcdiiiiem alluring to a man who wants to 
11 fastefiee] that there are actual stockpiles of 
‘Cl tillioods behind the paper he holds. 
& liquflil Some Problems—In its exuberance, 
_ fvall Street is giving little weight to 
- look hve darker side of the postwar picture, 
but there are several problems that 
1, shon may plague the distillers in the next 


ew years. 
oe The fist big job will be to get inven- 
,: pores back in shape, not only quantity- 
ise but also in terms of ages and qual- 
y. Distillers ordinarily carry an in- 
atory equivalent to four years’ con- 
mption, and in peacetime the supply 
hat was laid down four years previously 
yovides the whisky for current sales. 
e war has thrown inventories en- 
irely out of gear. Where the seewatey 
idinarily carries about 425 million gal. 
its stocks, it now has a scant 55 
illion gal. Instead of being evenly 
vided into age groups, present stocks 
fe concentrated at the ends. About 
% is three years old or more, and 
ost of the rest is under one year. 
A Period of Waiting—To straighten 
his out, the industry will have to go 
hrough much the same process that it 
hperienced immediately after repeal— 
uilding up stocks and waiting for them 
» age. Meanwhile, it will concentrate 
spirit blends: But blends normally 
pty a lower profit margin, and when 
ged whiskys are available again the dis- 
lers may have trouble persuading con- 
imers to pay the extra price for quality. 
The possibility of serious competi- 
bon can't be ruled out either. At pres- 
t, the big four are doing most of 
eir battling via advertising, but the 
dition of price wars may be hard to 
own. 
Overproduction?—And finally, there is 
¢ subject that neither investors nor 
istillers like to think about—the possi- 
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TOLEDO — Interior view of the Toledo Edison 
Acme Plant, Toledo, Ohio. 


WHY IMPORTANT POWER 
AND PUMPING STATIONS 


“ppay ligt with TasWe 


RIGHT Now—all types of public utilities are in- 
stalling panels of Insulux Glass Block. And 
here are some of the reasons why: 


ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN, Insulux panels 
are fireproof—non-combustible. They do not 
rot, rust or corrode. They are easy to clean and 
to keep clean. And—they never need painting. 


BETTER LIGHT CONTROL. Panels of Insulux 
flood workrooms with softly-diffused natural 
daylight. Dark corners are eliminated. 


CLEVELAND — Exterior view of the Fairmont 
Pumping Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Furthermore—panels of Insulux prevent the 
infiltration of dust and dirt and reduce the 
amount of condensation. These are extra advan- 
tages—of special interest to pumping stations. 


5 REASONS WHY 


means less INDIANAPOLIS — Exterior view of the Indian- 
1. SAVE FUEL. Fetter insulation apolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
fuel loss. 


CHARGES. Easy to clean — 
2. SAVE UPMEtlcan. No painting required- OWENS - ILLINOIS 


3. SAVE MAN HOURS. Better light control in- 


sures better working conditions. 
4. SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES. No infiltration © 
2 dust or dirt. 


5. SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTE Fenels of 
do not ro! 
Insulux do 3 s : te 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-62, Toledo 1, Ohio 


out obligation, your book entitled, 
“RX for the Improvement of 
Buildings.” 


ee | 


Name s 
Address 

Insulux Glass Block is a functional building material— ¥ 

not ad ion. It signed to do certain City. State 


things that other building materials cannot do. 
Investigate. 


THERE’S A PLACE IN EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


bility that the postwar economy won’t 
hit quite as high a level as it now 
promises. The threat of overproduction 
always hangs over the distilling indus- 
try. Annual capacity runs around 440 
million gal. against annual consumption 
of 100 million to 125 million, not 
counting imports. Hence, when hard 
times come, they can be really hard, and 
even a small change in demand can 
make a big difference to the distillers. 


Spur to New Issues 


Tax law change bids fair 
to produce a year-end rush in 
bond refunding operations as 
soon as V-loan is out of way. 


December is traditionally the slowest 
month for the Wall Street group that 
handles the sales of new corporate se- 
curities, and the weeks that immedi- 
ately precede and follow Christmas have 
heretofore always proved that month’s 
dullest periods. This year, however, 


the precedent is expected to be badly 
broken. 

© Looking Ahead—Current indications 
are that, once the Victory Loan now 
blacking out all corporate underwriting 
—— ends on Dec. 8, another flood of 


refunding operations, dominated by new 
bond offerings, will hit the market. 

Many Wall Streeters, in fact, wouldn’t 
even be surprised if they were almost as 
pry bn times during the last three weeks 
of December as they were during some 
of the record-breaking activity in Octo- 
ber (BW—Oct.13’45,p83). 
eA Deadline—Mainly responsible for 
the change expected in the December 
picture this year is the recent action of 
Congress in repealing the excess-profits 
tax, as of Jan. 1, 1946. Now corpora- 
tions with bond refunding operations in 
mind must hasten to complete such 
plans during 1945 if they are not to lose 
any present tax advantages with respect 
to the premiums they must pay for the 
privilege of retiring outstanding issues to 
replace them with lower-couponed se- 
curities. 

Several pretty hefty offerings are ex- 

ected to feature the farewell per- 
fchainiden of the 1945 new issues siadidk 
eIn P t—These will involve the 
sale of $75 million new Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 23% 30-year 
debentures, some $57 million of Buffalo 
Niagara Electric Corp. bonds for the 
purpose of retiring a group of issues 
carrying 34% to 5% coupons, and $50 
million new National Dairy Products 
Corp. 23% debentures due in 1970 
which are being disposed of to pay off 
the $50,600,000 debenture 34s. still 
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outstanding of the $70 million issue 
originally sold in 1940. 

igures now available indicate that 
new financing deals in the first ten 
months of 1945 totaled more than 
$5,500,000,000, or about $1 billion 
higher than reported in the same 
period of 1936, the peak year during 
the flareup in debt refunding aig | 
that took place during the latter 
of that decade. 
e Reasons Why—Obviously, current 
easy money conditions have been mainly 
responsible for this flood of financing 
operations. However, another fact hav- 
ing considerable influence is that pre- 
miums paid to redeem old bonds repre- 
sent, under the 1945 tax laws, sums 
that can be charged against earnings be- 
fore arriving at the net profits subject 
to excess-profits rates. 

In some instances, these premiums 
were so high that refunding probably 
wouldn’t have been snenpled: if this 
tax advantage hadn’t been in the pic- 
ture. 

e Stock Issues—Because of this factor, it 
is believed that offerings on the new 
issues market next year will contain a 
considerably higher percentage of stock 
issues than has appeared up to now in 
the current wave of financing operations. 

American Telephone & ‘Telegraph, 
for one, is expected to embark on a 
heavy program of equity financing in 
early 1546 in order to obtain the new 
money needed to handle its postwar con- 
struction plans. 

The program calls for an over-all ex- 
penditure of $2 billion, $1 billion of 
which would be spent “almost immedi- 
ately.” 


Jolt for the Rails 


Reed proposal to retum 
roads under reorganization to 
old stockholders draws quick 
reaction in Wall Street. 


Legislation introduced by Rep, 
Chauncey W. Reed (R., IIL.) author. 
ing immediate return of railroads now 
undergoing reorganization to the control 
of their old stockholders gave the mij 
security markets a bit of a jolt last 
week. For a time, it appeared that the 
proposed measure would block thie long. 
awaited signing of a court order con. 
summating reorganization of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
system after its ten years of bankruptcy. 
© Readjustment Period—Undecr the 
Reed measure, when average annual 
earnings for the P scare seven calen- 
dar years are sufficient to pay the fixed 
charges, control of a rail property now in 
reorganization would have to be sur. 
rendered to “the debtor” by the court 
appointed trustees. 

Then the old management would be 
given at least 18 months in which to 
effect a readjustment of its financial 
structure in the light of prospective ear- 
ings and other facts and circumstances 
consistent with sound financial prac 
tices. 

e Answer to Protests—Like the Hobbs 
bill, previously passed by the House but 
long since stalled in the Senate, the 
new measure is designed to aid stock- 
holders of bankrupt roads who, forced 


ON THE ROAD FROM MAKER TO DRIVER 


Scheduled for public inspection after the first of the year, the 1946 Lincolns 
are now rolling off the assembly line at Detroit. The sleek new car has 2 
revamped front end and a trick, electric-hydraulic mechanism to raise and 
lower windows. Production of 100 daily is expected by January. 
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gNOTHER EXAMPLE of JOHNSON Individeal Room TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Budget leaks! In some cases, Johnson Control Sys- 
tems are installed because of the comfort, convenience 
and satisfaction of having the temperature correct at all 
times—but what happens? The saving in fuel reveals 
astonishing figures. Even a little fuel saved daily adds 
upto surprising totals at the end of the year. To perfect 
the temperature control system for their five stories of 
modern offices, the management of the Wayne Build- 
ing turned to Johnson. 


Twenty-five Johnson Dual Thermostats are on duty 
to provide the correct temperature conditions in indi- 
vidual offices and special areas. Now, the Wayne 
Building supplies each tenant with comfortable, 
healthful temperatures during the entire heating sea- 
son, with the complete confidence that the Johnson 


WAYNE BUILDING, Many di OHIO 
Nasby-Wayne Company, Owners 
Reuben Realty Co., Managers 


Control System is protecting the fuel consumption for 
the whole building. With Johnson Dual Thermostats, 
only the rooms which are in use are heated to “‘occu- 
pancy” temperature! Wasted heat is mot a costly main- 
tenance item in the Wayne Building. 


Johnson engineers are achieving important results 
in saving fuel and providing healthful temperatures 
for working hours, as well as for the hours at home. 
Consult a near-by Johnson engineer. Learn how your 
heating system can be controlled to your advantage. 
Johnson engineers have specialized in temperature 
control problems for many years. They invite your 
inquiries. You are not obligated. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


Gautomeahic Demperalure anc 
UOHNSON 25 o-22om> CONTROL 


Now! Get COPIES 


of ANYTHING 
—in a Jiffy! 


++ Right in your own office! New, error- 


Amazing new unit 


“APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Anything 


Sa. m 
& Cy 
z 


Anyone can Easily make copies of 
LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, CHARTS, 
PICTURES, VALUABLE PAPERS, 
FINANCIAL DATA, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS (over 100 others) 


Here’s a way to expedite work in every 
department of your business: Use quick, 
accurate APECO photocopies to circulate 
important data, to prevent costly errors, and 
to safeguard valuable originals. Yes, with 
APECO you can now have all the copies you 
want—when you need them! APECO copies 
anything! In a recent nationwide survey, 
business executives reported 137 different 
uses for APECO. With this handy unit, any- 
one can turn out accurate, permanent copies 
at 1-a-minute speed, and at very low cost— 
even less than the price of a phone call! No 
darkroom or technical knowledge needed— 
even a boy or girl can operate APECO— 
“America’s Most Widely Used Photocopy 
Equipment.” Get full 
information, TODAY! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO., 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B125 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Send me, without obligation, your 20-paee, 
fully illustrated book showing the “what” an 
“how” of Photocopying and the savings it 
makes in time, money and labor. 


to sit by when high earnings returned, 
have long been protesting being wiped 
out by the reorganization plans — 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for their systems. 

Such plans, Reed explains, only “re- 
flect depression earnings” and depres- 
sion-depleted cash reserves and accord no 
recognition to the spectacular earnin 
and cash and debt position of the rai 
roads in more recent years. This seems 
to Reed particularly unfair to stock- 
holders since in Section 77 proceedings, 
following the famous U. S. Supreme 
Court ruling in the Milwaukee Road 
case (BW—Dec.16’44,p66), an ICC 
finding as to maximum capitalization 
cannot be reviewed by the courts. 

Reed stated that his measure would 

specifically apply to the Milwaukee, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island, and New Haven systems. 
His news, obviously, was a shock to 
many holders of the new Milwaukee 
Road issues which have been traded in 
for some time on the New York Stock 
Exchange on a “when issued” basis, and 
these securities sold off sharply for a 
time. 
e “Old” Stocks Climb—The same news, 
however, was manna for the many 
speculatively inclined traders who have 
been providing so much of Wall Street’s 
current swollen security trading volumes. 
Their thoughts immediately — to 
the “old” stock issues of most of these 
roads named and considerable activity 
developed in these issues. 

In the over-the-counter market, where 
such issues have been traded since losing 
their former Big Board listing when 
wiped out in the ICC-written rail reor- 
ganizations, some very substantial “per- 
centage” gains were soon seen. 

The Milwaukee Road’s old preferred, 
for example, soon skyrocketed from 
around 124¢ a share to above $1.25. 
Rock Island common, earlier selling for 
25¢, zoomed to around a $1.25, and 
New Haven preferred rose just as 
quickly from $3 to $5.50 per share. 
© No Reason for Delay—However, early 
this week U. S. District Judge Michael 
L. Igoe in Chicago announced that he 
saw “no good in delaying” consumma- 
tion of the Milwaukee plan. Anticipat- 
ing criticism, he- said that he was order- 
ing this done, especially since “many 
millions of dollars of senior securities 
are not being paid in full.” 

Wall Street, generally, doesn’t be- 
lieve that the new Reed bill, described 
by some as “a last gasp” move in reor- 
ganization rails to preserve stockholders’ 

uity, has much chance of passing. 

e flare-up in the “old” shares soon 
showed signs of a quick quenching this 
week, and the new Milwaukee Road 
securities rallied sharply on Judge 
Igoe’s announcement. 
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FAIR, THOUGH LEANER 


Evidence of French ingenuity amidst 
handicaps is the bicycle with tires 
made of springs to circumvent the 
rubber shortage—one of the novelties 
at the recent Paris Fair. Countries like 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Swe. 
den, hard hit by the long war years, 
nevertheless managed to assemble 
their scant wares for exhibition this 
fall to make the contacts so essential 
in reestablishing trade. And even now 
they are hopefully laying plans for 
bigger displays in the spring. 


Should the bill finally pass, Wall 
Streeters believe its intentions would 
soon be obliterated by a maze of delav- 
ing litigation. 


CREDIT CONCERN EXPANDS 


Announcement that Commercial 
Credit Co. of Baltimore has bought con- 
trol of the Miller Printing Machinen 
Co. of Pittsburgh gives further indica 
tion that the finance concern is satis 
fied with its venture into the manufac- 
turing field. Like other credit compa 
nies, it diversified its interests when the 
war reduced instalment buying. 

Commercial Credit paid $1,586,700 
cash for 94.5% of the outstanding con- 
mon stock of the Miller company, one 
of the leading printing press manufac- 
turers. New ownership is not expected 
to change Miller’s management. 

Miller, after four years of manufac- 
turing gun mounts for light tanks and 
other ordnance, is now reconverting 
to meet its backlog of foreign and do 
mestic orders for printing presses. 4 


$1,000,000 expansion program °* 
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planned, in addition to the recent acqui- 
sition of the plant and patents of Roto- 
gravure Engineering Co. of Boston 
which enabled Miller to add rotogra- 
presses to its regular prewar line. 
Commercial Credit entered the indus- 
tial field in 1942 when it used $8,736,- 
000 of its ~ sm cash to purchase con- 
trol of a half-dozen companies. Of these, 
ithas sold one—its 59% common stock 
interest in Gleaner Harvester Corp.— 
ata profit of around $1,842,000 after 
taxes. 


GAS EARNINGS REDUCED 


The first of what the natural gas in- 
dustry fears may be a succession of cases 
reducing the allowable rate of return 
was decided last week. The Federal 
Power Commission ordered a $945,613 
reduction in interstate wholesale rates by 
the Mississippi River Fuel Corp., and 
cut the rate of return on the company’s 
interstate wholesale investment to 6%. 

The order was the first in which 
FPC ever assigned a natural gas com- 
pany a rate of return lower than 6.5%. 
FPC cited the company’s ability to bor- 
row money at very favorable rates as a 
reason for cutting its rate of return. The 
pg se: was described as “practically 
risk-free.” It serves a prosperous market 
area and has “ample past and present 

rovisions for depreciation and current 
high profits,” FPC’s order held. 

After allocating costs of service, FPC 
found the company’s revenues on inter- 
state wholesale gas sales exceeded the 
cost of doing business, including return, 
by. $945,613; so it held the rates unrea- 
sonable to that extent. Sales not under 
FPC jurisdiction exceeded the cost of 
service, in including a 6% retum, 
by $1,165,791, FPC found. 


HOME LOAN INTEREST CUT 


Looking ahead to the expected build- 
ing boom, the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co. of Cincinnati is offering a new 
home loan plan featuring reduced in- 
terest. The bank also will increase a 
loan, without charge except interest, if 
the borrower wants funds for modern- 
zation or repair bills. 

Interest rates decline automatically. 
The borrower pays 44% for three years, 
4% for five years, 34% thereafter. The 
initial interest is the going rate in 
Cincinnati although some 4% loans 
are made there. At 34% money is 
scarce. 

Additional money for modernization, 
repairs, Or emergency needs can be bor- 
towed later without increasing monthly 
payment, but cannot raise the loan 
above the original amount or above 
60% of the appraised valuation of the 


property. 
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PUTTING A SANDSTORM TO 


The design is cut in a mask of “SCOTCH” 
Sandblast Tape. Then a sandstorm of tiny sand particles blasts 
the exposed glass, plastic, metal or stone, but is turned back 
from the areas covered with tough “SCOTCH” Sandblast Tape. 
When tape is removed—there is your design, cleanly and 
sharply cut. Other tasks “SCOTCH” Tape does for industry: 


© MASKING—for painting @ REINFORCING—in shoe manufacture; 
© PROTECTING—finished areas of slot insulation for electric motors 
metal, glass, plastics @ SPLICING-—paper on rotiry presses; 
@ HOLDING—bundles of small parts, cloth on winding machines 
tubes, rods, etc. @ IDENTIFYING—electric wiring, fluid 
© SEALING—containers, vents, oilholes lines, etc. 


For the full story of “SCOTCH” Tape’s services to industry fill 
out and mail the coupon. 


Minnesota 


“scorcn” is the Mininc ano 
trade-mark for | 
the adhesive ANUFACTURING CO. 


tapes 


SOE aT 
Gentlemen: BwW1245 
Kindly have a “SCOTCH” Tape engineer call. 


REINFORCING e MASKING 
HOLDING ec IDENTIFYING 
PROTECTING « SPLICING 
SEALING « SANDBLASTING i — 


Title. 


| UTILITIES 


REA Picks Another Fight 


Electrification agency would shun contractors working for 
private utilities in same area. It also proposes negotiation for 
lower prices if bids on distribution lines are too high. 


Not content with fanning the flames 

of its tual feud with the privately 
owned electric power industry, the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
picked another quarrel which is bound 
to result in attempts to write restrictive 
legislation inte REA’s next appropria- 
tion bill. 
e Dispute Over Bidding—The National 
Electrical Contractors Assn. is the 
latest antagonist. The fight concerns 
whether REA has the right to ban con- 
tractors from bidding on REA-financed 
rural distribution line jobs when the 
contractors are at the same time doing 
work for private utilities located in the 
same area, 

This policy was — by the 

agency’s administrator, Claude Wick- 
ard, who also has pronounced REA’s 
intention of rejecting all bids when 
they are considered too high and nego- 
tiating with the several lowest con- 
tractors in an attempt to get a per-mile 
price which will fall within the allot- 
ment planned for the job in question. 
Judging from N.E.C.A.’s reaction to 
both policies, Wickard conceivably 
could have done something to enrage 
electrical contractors a little more, but 
it is hard to guess what. 
e Behind the Move—Wickard said that 
the reasons for blacklisting contractors 
while they are working for private utili- 
ties in competitive areas is to se in- 
formation on cooperative plans from 
utility “spite lines’’ and to prevent co-ops 
from having to compete with utilities 
for the limited stocks of materials now 
available to contractors. 

On the basis of REA’s past record, 
it is likely that another reason is a de- 
sire to provoke a showdown on the 
poachers of “area coverage” in rural 
ine construction. Area coverage, in 
REA’s terms, means the serving of 
every potential customer in a given 
rural area, whether or not every cus- 
tomer would normally be considered a 
paying consumer. The agency argues 
that, since its loans must be only those 
which can pay themselves off, the only 
hope for the really isolated rural dweller 
to get electricity is through averaging out 
the return in a given area, letting the 
profits of the easy-to-serve customer ab- 


sorb the losses of the hard-to-serve con- 
sumer, 
° ical, But—Power companies, REA 
people insist with considerable heat, 
run lines down the main roads and 
“skim the cream” off a given area, 
stranding residents who cannot be 
reached economically. These remote 
left-behinds are spread so thin, REA 
says, that even subsidized electric service 
such as it offers cannot reach them, 
restricted as it is by the statutory pro- 
vision that all the agency’s loans be 
self-liquidating. 

Wickard concedes frankly that pri- 


leave a few customers without eTvice 
when they could be reached on a gi. 
liquidating basis is unfair t 


I 
dwellers, and as REA always h: Fin 
he is attempting to fight it. 
e No Specific Charge—Wickarc Irgues 
that contractors who serve bot! com. 
panies and co-ops in competitiy« are; 
might become pipelines through which 
companies could step up the cream. 
skimming practice. N.E.C.A. objects 
vigorously to being used as a vehicle to 
further REA’s antiutility campaign, and 
the association’s officials make a pint of 
the fact that Wickard had no specific 


charge against any contractor. 

As for the practice of negotiating con. 
tracts after all bids have been opened. 
inspected, and rejected as too high, 
N.E.C.A. flatly calls it “chiseling,” and 
insists that bids be let to the lowes 
responsible and competitive bidder in 
every case. 

Tis general counsel, O. R. McGuire, 
wrote Anderson that if contractors te. 
alize that they will be subjected to REA 
pressure to cut prices after all bids are 
in, every bid will contain a margin for 
such price cutting, defeating Wickard’s 


object. McGuire denied that there is 
any necessity for a “confidential” rela. 
tionship between co-op and contractor, 
and insisted that even though co-op; 


vate companies, which must show a re- 
turn to stockholders, are only being 
logical about it when they duck the un- 
economic areas, but he insists that to 


ANOTHER FEDERAL POWER PROJECT 


One of the Reclamation Bureau’s most ambitious dreams—and perhaps closet 
to realization than other Colorado River projects—is Bridge Canyon Dam 
above Boulder. To be the highest masonry dam in the world—736 ft.—it 
would utilize a 72-mile tunnel to irrigate 500,000 acres in Central Arizona, 
would supply 750,000 kw. of power. Water storage, however, would be only 
3,700,000 acre-ft. against Boulder’s 31,141,000. Being relatively inaccessible, 
its cost will come high—several hundred million dollars. Its existence wil 
depend partly on experiments with a model at Denver (BW —Apr.14'45,p22). 
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jvate organizations, the funds 
Bon d ia tex revenues, and thus 
nald be subjected to the same rules 
, competitive bidding, as are all nor- 
4] government expenditures. 
Floor Fight Likely—N.E.C.A. has pre- 
ed an amendment to the forthcom- 
s Agriculture Dept. appropriation bill 
sich would prohibit the payment of 
w REA funds on any contract not let 
» the lowest op sagas competitive 
idder. While there. is no assurance 
hat such an amendment would pass, it 
minly could provoke the same sort 
bitter floor fight that has character- 
ed the debate on several recent REA 
Another facet of the REA-private 
ility dispute, that concerning how 
uch remains to be done in the rural 
ification program and who’s to do 
still is hanging fire in a House sub- 
immittee which recently heard private 
mpany executives oppose REA’s cam- 
aign for $550 million for three years 
f line building. 

Over Money—The private 
tility executives told the subcommittee 
hat REA already has ample funds to 
mplete that part of the rural power 

m which remains to be done and 
hich the private companies don’t in- 
d to do themselves. To this Admin- 
trator Wickard replied that the agency 
s being asked for more money than it 
and that the end of the job is not 
n sight. REA had $300 million when 
r began last July 1. 
The Semitics anes. were the 
ene of the first organized, out-in-the- 
pen appearance of the electric utility 
ndustry before a hostile Congress in 


Ca 


DENIED GAS FUEL 


ent’s right to manage, an 
sue which Saar has sideas tn have 
msidered in recent conferences on 
bor problems, was attacked from a new 
warter this week when the Federal 
ower Commission refused to author- 
¢ the delivery of natural gas to an 
ectric utility for boiler fuel on the 
ated ground that coal is available. 
The United Mine Workers and the 
road brotherhoods have been arguing 
br years that FPC should restrict the 
ompetitive position of natural gas, and 
¢ commission in its natural gas probe 
BW—Sep.15’45,p28) is covering the 
road question of whether certain end 
ses of natural gas—notably as boiler fuel 
should be restricted for purposes of 
bnservation. But this is the first time 
PC has taken the stand that one fuel 
hould be used rather than another in 
i application where it is economic to 
se any of several fuels, 
Some FPC officials expect a storm of 
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ty CAPITAL TRANSIT COM- 
PANY + THE CONNECTICUT 
COMPANY x SAN ANTONIO 
TRANSIT COMPANY x UNITED . 3 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY ) 

% CONNECTICUT RAILWAY AND a 
LIGHTING COMPANY & TECHE GREY- 

HOUND LINES » HARRISBURG RAILWAYS 
COMPANY « WORCESTER STREET RAILWAY 
COMPANY * JOLIET CITY LINES, INC, 


tr BOSTON, WORCESTER AND 

NEW YORK STREET RAILWAY 

COMPANY @ KALAMAZOO 

CITY LINES, INC. @ BLACK HAWK 

MOTOR TRANSIT COMPANY 

ty LANCASTER TRANSIT, INC. 

ty ALLENTOWN & READING TRANSIT 

COMPANY 2 FITCHBURG & LEOMINSTER 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 


15 prizewinners 
and every one a DELUXE user! 


High favorite with the nation’s most efficiently 
operated bus lines is the DeLuxe Oil Filter. 
Year after year in the annual competition for 
Maintenance Efficiency Awards, the majority of 
the winners report DeLuxe. This year every one 
of the winners is either completely or partially 
equipped with DeLuxe Oil Filters. 

Bus operators, like truck, fleet and industrial 
engine operators, keep track of costs. They have 
the facts of DeLuxe performance in prolonging 


engine life, reducing repair bills, improving 
engine performance and reducing oil and car- 
tridge replacement costs. 

Of interest to car owner, fleet operator, indus- 
trial executive and engine manufacturer is the 
complete story of DeLuxe, the oil filter that is 
more than a “sludge catcher” but is a “sludge 
preventer”, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY, 
DeLuxe Products Corp., 1425 Lake Street, 
La Porte, Indiana. 


Also manufacturers of Cast tron Pistons of Special Light Weight Design; standard equipment with over forty manufacturers. 


WIN FRIENDS 
(Cost 2¢ a day) 


Build good will and em- 
ployee efficiency in shop 
and office with aG-E water 
cooler. Provides every- 
body with refreshing 
drinking water at an oper- 
ating cost of approximate- 
ly 2¢ a day. Plan now! 


GeneralElectricCo.,Sec. 
costs 2°70 opepatt 


58612, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


Get the 
RIGHT 


SPRING 
for Your Job! 


Many years’ experience in designing springs 
of all types — compression, extension, tor- 
sion and flat—enables Muehlhausen to solve 
your problem with the correctly engineered 
spring. Write today for new booklet show- 
ing the importance of spring design. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION, 
( Division of Standard Steel Spring Company), 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana. 


To improve product performance, 


ms MUEHLHAUSEN 


major proportions to break over the 
decision. FPC left itself a trapdoor if 
needed for strategic retreat. This is 
found in its denial “without prejudice” 
of the application in which Northern 
Natural Gas Co. of Omaha sought a 
convenience certificate to sell 750,000 
million cubic feet of natural gas an- 
nually to the Iowa Electric Light & 
Power Co. for use at its Boone (Iowa) 
power generating station. It got certif- 
cation to sell to Iowa Electric for igni- 
tion and standby purposes. 


Ickes Challenged 


Irrigation interests, fearing 
cheap power will be at their 
expense, play up to utilities in 
fight against Interior policy. 


An ve of the first postwar 

meeting of the National Reclamation 

Assn. in Denver last month (BW— 

Nov.17’45,p19) has been an intensifica- 

tion of the differences between that or- 

omar and the Interior Dept.’s 
ureau of Reclamation. 

Although the association supposedly 

is the lobby for the bureau on measures 
affecting irrigation, it has gone to bat 
with Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes over the issue of cheap public 
power for the West. And the associa- 
tion’s recent subtle overtures to private 
utility companies for help in its fight 
against river-valley authorities have 
widened the split with Ickes. 
e Issue Defined—In his annual report, 
Secretary Floyd O. Hagie of the asso- 
ciation warned that some congressmen 
are suspicious that “certain power ad- 
vocates are bent on cheap power in the 
West whether at the expense of the 
water user or the general taxpayer.” 

He predicted that this tendency 
would retard—if not completely stop— 
the federal reclamation program in the 
West at a time when its expansion and 
continuance is “of the greatest im- 
portance to the entire world.” And he 
intimated that halting Ickes should 
be a major aim for the irrigation in- 
terests. 

e Interpretation—Current alarm is over 
a September ruling of the Interior 
Dept.’s solicitor regarding power rates. 
The law reads that rates charged for 
power from Bureau of Reclamation 
projects shall at least repay operation 
and maintenance costs, amortize capital 
investment, and repay 3% yearly on 
capital outlay. The new ruling inter- 
— the law to mean that rates need 

high enough to repay power costs 
only. 

This obviously could mean that 
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power projects hereafter y 
on their own feet and stop 
pay irrigation project costs a 
in the past. 

e Water Users’ Stake—Irrig; 
ests represented by the assoc 
of course, demanded that | 
ects continue to pay irrig 
where possible. 

In saggy hydroelec: 
projects, it has been customai 
allocations to various functio 
the cost. Irrigation interest: 
want the power allocation as large 
wees in order that water users will ! 

urdened with less cost of the dam. 

e “Serving Us So Well”—This practi 
has made for rates which don’t co 
pete so drastically with private utilif 
rates. Continuance of this practi 
would please the utilities, which ha 
just received a bouquet from Ora § 
Bundy, association president. He 4 
clared that a western power prograj * 
should “not harm the private utiliti 
which are serving us so well.” 

This was regarded as a bid for t 
private companies’ support in the ass 
ciation’s fight against the developme 
of river valleys under control of autho 
ties, similar to the Tennessee Valld 
Authority. The association suppor 
joint development by the Bureau 
Reclamation and the Army Engineer 
e Bureau ys. Division—Primarily, eng 
neers of the bureau itself are anxioi 
to get public power into iuse—whethd 
through private utilities or public sy 
tems. But the Division of Power ; 
the Interior Dept. has been aggressi 
in its fight to promote public powe 
and has taken over certain power fun 
tions of the bureau. 

Since the bureau’s plants on westen 
irrigation projects constitute the large 
single hydroelectric power source, 3 
easy solution to the three-cornered put 
lic power, private power, and irrigatiog 
controversy is not anticipated. 


UTILITY BUYS CO-OP RIVAL 


In an area where the trend is toward 
public ownership of electric generating 
and transmitting facilities, Idaho Powe 
Co. of Boise has turned the tables by 
buying out the Jordan Valley Electn 
Cooperative, Inc., which serves 8] run 
consumers in Jordan Valley, Ore. (pop 
274). ; 

The co-op was organized about ivé 
years ago. Despite rates which its officer 
admit were 30% higher than the privat 
company’s, it has been unable to maké 
ends meet. Without disclosing the put 
chase price, Idaho Power reported thal 
the consideration was sufficient to cove 
all outstanding obligations, including 
the co-op’s loan (under $30,000) fro 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
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N.B.-to Advertisers: What kind of an audience will be 


wer OME orful pictures. available to you in SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED? Obviously, 

f= The subjects discussed in SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED SD. ehert, AEG, RE EOE Gow of gaagie 

T fungi will be of vital importance to everyone in every walk + + « the sort of people that are a step ahead of the 
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Yes —! want to become a charter member of the best informed audience in the world. Enclosed 
is my check (or money order) for $3.00. Please send me the first 12 issues of SCIENCE 
ULLUSTRATED — starting in April, 1946. 
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Radar—F.O.B. Schenectady 


First commercial application of radar, General Electric’s 
“Electronic Navigator,” is now being offered for sale to merchant 
ship owners as an obstacle detector at night and in fog. 


Although the application of radar 
to peaceful purposes has long been 
viewed as a “natural,” the exact form 
that the first commercial product based 
on radar would take has been an open 
question, It remained for ubiquitous 
G.E., with not only wartime electronics 
experience but also years of vacuum 
tube research to its credit, to furnish 
the first practical answer. 

With no fanfare, the company has 
been demonstrating its “Electronic Nav- 
igator,” in reality an obstacle detector 
for merchant and passenger ships, to 
prospective buyers—that is, shipowners 
and representatives of the great mer- 
chant lines. 
¢ For Peace, in War—Working quietly, 
G.E. had been experimenting with this 
application since June of 1943. At that 
time, the company requested, and re- 
ceived, permission from the Navy to 
install a radar unit in an old ore-carrier, 
which was then navigated in the Great 
Lakes. What they started with was a 
military radar set, and after about five 
months of testing, consulting ship oper- 
ators as to their needs, and making 
changes constantly, the “Navigator” be- 
gan to take shape. 

It was at this point that the “tube 

and circuit” wizards back in Schenectady 
came into the picture. Realizing that 
their postwar bread-and-butter a in 
good marketable products, and having 
their days filled with war research, these 
men worked evenings and Sundays at 
perfecting the “Electronic Navigator.” 
Not only were new circuits required, 
but new types of tubes, if a radar set 
simple enough for civilian use was to be 
hatched out. 
e Continuous Testing—First practica- 
ble model of the Navigator, or EN-1C, 
as it is designated by G.E., was built last 
June, and since then has been tested 
continuously on a maritime service 
training vessel, the American Mariner, 
which has been plying East Coast 
waters. 

With the aid of personal observa- 
tions made by Vice Admiral H. L. Vick- 
ery, U.S.N., vice-chairman of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, and Capt. J. H. 
Masse, U.S.M.S., skipper of the vessel, 
a number of changes were made, and 
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then demonstrations to buyers were be- 
gun, soon after V-J Day. 

e What They Developed—Different 
from military and naval radar units 
(BW—Aug.18'45,p63) in several re- 
spects, EN-1C is as simple to operate 
as a home radio set. 

Unlike most military radar detectors, 
which have separate azimuth (level di- 
rection), elevation (up-and-down direc- 
tion), and range (distance) transmitters 
and antennas, this Navigator has a 
single, small antenna which both sends 
out ultra-high-frequency impulses and 
receives the “echoes” reflected from 
nearby objects. 

e Simple Antenna—The small antenna, 
backed up by a parabolic reflector, is 
usually mounted at the highest point on 
the ship, although this is not always 
necessary. Sending out a beam which 
is extremely narrow in the horizontal 
plan, but encompassing a 15-degree 
sweep in the vertical plane (about 74 
deg. above, and 74 deg. below, a line 
drawn horizontally from the antenna), 
the antenna rotates at a constant speed 
of eleven revolutions per minute, giv- 
ing a 360-degree sweep of surrounding 


waters approximately once « 
onds. 

Echo impulses received 
tenna are carried to the co: 
wheelhouse by means of cit 
cable, or waveguide, a recta 
low conductor, which is a 1 
opment in the line-carrying 
waves. 

e What Happens—The refi 

pulse is conducted into a ° 

tube, which only allows it t 

the circuit during the time 

which the outgoing impulse 

ing sent. Next, a signal fr loc 
oscillator tube is “beat against” + 
high-frequency antenna signal i 

tal “mixer.” This hodge-podgc 
into a nine-tube “i. f. strip,” which takg 
out the difference between the ty 
frequencies, and then the new signa 
which is in the visual range of freque 
cies, is amplified. 

Finally, this video signal reaches ¢} 
cathode-ray tube, where it illuminates 
fluorescent screen in a pattern dete 
mined by the “sweep generator’ 
mechanism for revolving a narrow bear 
of electrons, which shows up as a lin 
of light on the radar screen, and leay 
a “trail” of objects visible to the ot 
server, as it rotates. Rotation of th 
sweep generator is, of course, sy 
chronized with the movement of th 
antenna. 

e Simple to Operate—Understanding : 
electronic principles is not necessary fo 
the operator, who merely stands at th 
console, and manipulates several sim 
ple controls. An on-off switch starts th¢ 
antenna rotating, and the pulse-sending 
mechanism. Another control gives th 
operator a cheice of three ranges, cor 


Always alert, G.E.’s new radar lookout is a small antenna which scans the 
entire horizon eleven times a minute from the highest point on the ship. 
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Is there a salesman in your package? 


he trend toward self-service has 

placed a greater responsibility than 
er on the package. It must do 

m actual selling job on shoppers 

assing by. 

_ When a product is packaged in 


Du Pont Cellophane, it becomes 


own salesman because: 


1, It attracts attention 

2. It shows the contents 

3. It signifies value and quality 
4. Itassures cleanliness and pro- 
tection 


Allover the country, various types 
of products packaged in Cello- 


phane are their own salesmen, and 
are doing the job at low cost. 

At present the demand for Cello- 
phane exceeds the supply, but we 
hope that the day is not far off 
when we can again fill all require- 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


ments. In the meantime, write for 
our booklet, “Help Yourself to 
Lower Distribution Costs.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


c f 


The Egg Storage and 
Freezer Rooms are Chilled 
by Four Frick 
Refrigerating 
Machines. 


4 Million Eggs Fresh with 


ERIGS Refrigeration 


That's standard practice at the Indian- 
apolis plant of the Mid-State Frozen Egg 
Corp., world’s largest producers of pow- 
dered eggs. Here 14.4 million shell eggs 
are stored at 35 deg. F.; 1.5 million broken 
eggs are held at 32 deg.; nearly 5 million 
are quick-frozen; and 18 million in pow- 
dered form are kept at 50—all at one time. 

Frick refrigerating, ice-making, and air 
conditioning equipment plays a vital part 
in thousands of plants throughout the Food 
Industries. Also in YOUR plant? If not, let 
the nearest Frick Branch or Distributor help 
solve your cooling problems. 


Frick Vo. 


Pe 


To help you dig down to the causes 
of organized labor disputes ... 


An “inside™ 
view of the 
structure of 
American la- 
bor unions 


scientific structure for the 


A completely new, \ ture 
academic, practical, legislative and judicial study 


of organic labor problems. Presents a thorough 
organic examination of labor unions, analyzing 
the principal types of unions, discussing the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of the Wagner Act, 
and laying bare the forces which keep American 
labor in unrest. 


A few of the topics discussed: 

Why ‘“‘one big union”’ ideas are impracticable and 
dangerous 

Why the closed or union shop destroys the right of 
choice of the majority 

Affirmative and negative operative provisions of 
the Wagner Act 

Illustration of the right of union rejection by a 
group of employees as part of the right to free 
organization 

Procedure of the NLRB in removing a union from 
company domination, once this fact has been 
proven 

Legal aspects of the Wagner Act regarding the 
rights public and of the individua 

Why the tendency of the Labor Relations Act to 
encoura the formation of dual unions may 


help solve union conflict 


See the book 10 days free 


Here is a completely realistic, “bare-bones” ex- 
amination of organized labor in this country, cov- 
ering every aspect of the intricacies of modern 
organizing principles and the effects of present- 
day legislation. The book aims at rational ex- 
planation of the turmoil, the confusion and the 
cross-pu existing in all ranks of labor and 
labor unions—it attempts to recognize the wrong 
turns and fallacies which have made trouble in 
the past, and erect a firm, workable principle of 
union organization and representation, and labor 
legislation for the future. 


Just Out! 


UNDERSTANDING 
LABOR 


By BERNARD H. FITZPATRICK 


Member of New York Bar; Industrial Relations 
Director, Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc. 


175 pages, 5% x 8%, 2 tables, $2.00 


McGRAW-HILL INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Fitzpatrick’s UNDERSTANDING LABOR 


. In 10 days I 
will send $2.00, plus few cents 


, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 


Address 
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light coming from the fluoresc reenfmpeoduction 
and the sharpness of the ima; ould low 
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taining five chassis; the antenna; 
motor-generator set to provide low an 
high voltages, are included in the sak 
price of $5,900. Each of the three basid 
parts weighs approximately 250 |b. The 
motor-generator set runs off the ship’ 
d.c. lines. The light weight and conven 
ience of the motor-generator sct als 
make the unit suitable for smaller yes 
sels, such as fishing boats and pleasurd 
craft. 
© Marketing Data—Although the pres 
ent price is f.o.b. Schenectady, CE. 
plans to establish sales and service sta 
tions for the navigator at Great Lakes, 
East Coast, Gulf and West Coast ports. 
A feature of the unit is the fact tha 
each chassis is easily removable; it is 
planned to sell separate chassis, in addi- 
tion to spare parts. 

Thus, if trouble develops in one part 
of the unit, and the ship cannot wait 
for repairs, the chassis in which the 


UST/ 
Staking | 


can’s fle 
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In the viewing scope of General Elec- 
tric’s Electronic Navigator the out- 
line of the Narrows—Brooklyn on the 
left, Staten Island right—is clearly vis 


ible. Large dots are other ships, tiny iy Pack 
ones buoys and small craft; the center Hiwo pilc 
hook the radar-equipped ship itself. mame 
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~kdown occurs is merely replaced 
+h a new one. 

First reported sale was an order for 
units by the U.S. Maritime Com- 
<ion for installation in merchant 
sips now being built. 

Noes It Pay?—Although increased 
sduction know-how and distribution 
bould lower price of the set consider- 
sy, the company claims that present 
al installation and maintenance costs 
jj easily be justified in value received. 
Pointing to the fact that a day’s lay- 
er of an average merchant vessel costs 
wut $5,000, and that in 1943, on the 
eat Lakes alone, more than four mil- 
mn gross tons of cargo space were lost 
«cause of fog hazards, G.E. claims that 
be unit will more than pay for itself 
fer several trips. Power consumption 
congamor the unit is remarkably low—600 
atts-so that power costs would be 
sligible. 

Another claim is that, if widely 
dopted, the set will lower marine in- 
wance rates. 

How About Labor?—Skeptics point to 
he fact that the communications union 
-alsomould probably require licensed radio 
- vesdqampperators to run the unit (although dem- 
asureqmnstrations have proved that no special 
mining is required). They further say 
hat since most of this work would be 
ne at night, overtime pay would be 
required. 

But G.E. says that savings due to 
cident prevention and layovers will 
neet all costs, and then some. 
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USTANGS IN DOUBLE HARNESS 


Oil From Coal 


Bureau of Mines, planning 
to utilize German data, takes 
over plant for experiments to 
safeguard fuel reserves. 


During the war, from the invasion of 
Poland to last Aug. 14, the United 
States produced 8,866,000,000 bbl. of 
petroleum, a staggering drain on te- 
serves which were last estimated at 
about 20,000,000,000 bbl. 

Imports of gasoline, oils, and lubri- 

cants can greatly cut this loss of 
natural resources, but if another war- 
time need should arise, or if the pro- 
gram for synthetic rubber, alcohols, 
fatty acids, soaps, and edible fats should 
demand petroleum in competition with 
auto and industrial users, the Bureau of 
Mines wants an ace in the hole. 
e For 1,000 Years—Three trillion tons 
of coal reserves in the U. S., says the 
bureau, can supply the nation with 
solid and liquid fuels for 1,000 years— 
if synthetic fuels can be made from 
them more cheaply than at present 
(BW-—Jul.31’43,p50). 

To make synthetic fuels from coal, 
two processes have been developed and 
used with success in other countries. 
In one, the hydrogenation process, em- 
ployed in both Germany and England, 
coal is treated with hydrogen under 


out- {taking its claim as the world’s first twin-fuselage military plane, North Amer- 
the fiican’s fleet P-82, a double version of the Mustang, makes its debut. With a 
vis ated speed of 475. m.p-h., a range of 3,000 miles, the twin Mustang is powered 
tiny PY Packard-built 2,200-hp. Rolls Royce engines, has individual cockpits for 
nter M#wo pilots, has an automatic pilot to reduce fatigue on long missions. Its 
self. Zmament consists of six machine guns, 25 rockets, and four bombs. 
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HAMILTON TEXT 
and COVER PAPERS 
HAMILTON BOND 


Hamilton Text & Cover Papers— 
Andorra, Devon, Hamilton, Vic- 
torian, Weycroft and Kilmory— 
will be as important in the field of 
direct-mail selling as Hamilton 
Bond will be in the field of every- 
day letterheads and business forms. 
Improved methods of production, 
perfected during the successful ac- 
complishment of a variety of com- 
plex war assignments, have resulted 
in a Hamilton Bond that is even 
better than before. In sparkling 
white and a choice of attractive 
colors, you will find that Hamilton 
Bond remains inexpensive and yet 
provides the finer surface, the feel 
and strength of higher-priced 
bonds. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


500% 


ey, % 


after World War I 


Chart reproduced from “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL...a Must for 
Profit.” Write for this timely book. 


Credit Losses Jumped after World War I. In three years the number 
of business failures mounted to 367% of the 1919 total. Current liabilities of 
failures climbed even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance .. . 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
e+ pays you when your customers can’t. 


“Credit Loss Control’... a new, timely book for executives... 
may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 
fr 6225 » 
American \ 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Cant 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


If History Repeats...Will Your Losses Jump? 


“G4, 


high pressure and temperatu:> in tha 
presence of a catalyst, and the ‘esultand 
“crude” is further treated ‘to : mm y, 
ous grades of gasoline and oi! 

In the other, extensively use: by Ge, 
many, ¢oal or coke is burned 40 as 4 
give off carbon monoxide and 
and these gases in turn are sy: thesized 
by the Fischer-Tropsch process int 
gasoline and petroleum produ: |s 

Seizure of German chemic:! secret 

has made available to the U.S. all tha 
research in synthetic fuel which thay 
country had made since 1939. 
e Plant Taken Over—To utilize them 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickeg 
announced this week that the Missoy 
Ordnance Works, a plant that madd 
180 tons of ammonia a day, has been 
taken over by the Bureau of Mine; 
Costing $17,500,000, the plant, about 
100 miles north of St. Louis on tha 
Mississippi River, is central for coal 
supplies, has a spur to the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R.R., and housing 
for 300 employees. When converted 
some two years hence, a plant unit wil 
be ieee to each of the two processes 
and each will have capacity of 200 bbl 
a day. 

Ickes’ announcement completes thd 
site-selection phase of the $30 millio 
program for synthetic fuel development. 
Other installations at Bruceton, Pa, 
Rifle, Colo., and Laramie, Wyo., were 
previously announced. 


St. Elmo Licked 


Electrical phenomenon tha 
plays hob with aircraft radios is 
now partially controlled by two 
new Army-Navy devices. 


drogen 


St. Elmo’s fire, the eerie electrical 
phenomenon which has scared the wits 
out of more than one airplane passenger 
when it flamed from a plane’s propelle 
or wingtips, has been licked, at least 
partially, the Army and Navy a 
nounced this week. 

Static electricity, which causes St. 
Elmo’s fire, is not dangerous per se; but 
it has been raising hob with radio con- 
munications on planes, often causing 
complete radio failure during the foulest 
weather. More than 25% of all aircraft 
crashes in certain areas of the United 
States are directly traceable to such 
radio “blackouts.” 

@Two Types of Experiments—Joint 
Army-Navy research took two forms: 

(1) Actual test flights using North 
west Airlines pilots who sought the 
worst possible weather so they could 
chart the electrical disturbances in de- 
tail. Flights have taken the specially 
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instrumented planes to all parts of the 
North American continent. 

(2) - onengld work centered in a 
huge $500,000 hangar in Minneapolis, 
big enough to have large airplanes sus- 

ded imside it. Here was installed 
one of the most powerful high voltage 
and artificial lightning equipments in 
the world, capable of producing direct 
current voltages up to 1,200,000 volts 
at about seven milliamperes. 

The scientists simulated snowstorms, 
gndstorms, and windstorms, all na- 
ture’s devices for producing precipita- 
tion static. Effects of the electrical 
charges on the planes and their equip- 
ment were studied. 
¢ Cotton and Water—Out of this have 
come two devices designed to remove 
the electrical charges from planes (these 
charges were found to run up to 400,- 
000 volts potential). The devices are: 

(1) Ordinary fuzzy cotton wicks, im- 
pregnated with a t conductor of 
eg te = the tail and 

ingti elp dissipate accumu- 
hited Sages 9s they fis out in the 
plane’s slipstream. 

(2) Neutralizing the free charge or 
changing its polarity. In this device, 
droplets of water are caused to emerge 
near an electrode which is maintained 
at a high potential by a battery. This 
results in the droplets becoming 
charged by induction, and as they blow 
away in the slipstream, they leave an 
opposite charge on the plane. 
¢ Circuits Improved—Improvements in 
the design of radio antennas and cir- 
cuits, notably complete insulation of 
antenna systems so that no direct cur- 
rent can leave the plane via the anten- 
nas, also were worked out. 

Results of the studies are being 
made available to airlines and to air- 
craft and radio manufacturers. 


REYNOLDS UTENSILS 


Aluminum Products Co., cooking 
utensil manufacturer with a useful trade 
name, “Lifetime,” and a new stamping 
eae for turning out utensils, has 

purchased by Reynolds Metals Co., 
thus setting the stage for a further ex- 
pansion oy Reynolds into the utensil 
business. 

Already turning out standard line 
aluminum pots and pans at Louisville, 
Reynolds plans to spend several hundred 
thousand dollars to mass-produce “Life- 
time” quality utensils at the newly ac- 
quired properties at LaGrange and 
Lemont, Til. 

The stamping process which Reynolds 
acquired in the deal makes possible man- 
ufacture of utensils with bottoms three 
times the thickness of the sidewalls, 
aid to give more nearly even heat dis- 
tribution. 
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-when they can use 
a postage meter'!! 


.-. which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office... and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 
of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 
you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft . . . and 
keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 
Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post... Indispensable 
in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters again ... Models for every 
business, big or little... Call the nearest office—or write for a booklet 
that explains Metered Mailing. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1493 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1s canaDa: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


Sn Chess success in championship play 
demands a broad knowledge of opening varia- 
tions, a flair for mid-game strategy and a mastery 


of end-game technique. 


every step — in the successful formulation and 
' application of synthetic resins to today’s bonding problems -- demands 
an expert knowledge of the mechanical and chemical requirements of 

every type of adhesion. National . . . a specialist for half a century in 

all types of industrial adhesives and a pioneer in the development 

of synthetic resin adhesives .. . offers you the advantages of an experience 

that goes far beyond the formulation of a single type or limited 

group of resins. All types, both singly and in blends of high com- 

plexity are employed for packaging, converting, assembling. 


And further, each specific recommendation justifies itself economically. 


Dunellen Plant 


®@ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 3641 
So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., 
San Francisco 1), and other principal cities. In Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 
In England: Notional Adhesives Lid., Slough, Bucks, 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF ADHESION 


NEW PRODUCTS 


—— 


Self-Powered Flash Gun 


No battery energizes the Dy, 
7 eter as it fires one 
photographic flash bulbs. Litt 


Flash 
three 
= - 


built, spring-powered, a.c. generator 
that is wound by a couple of twists of the 
wrist does the trick. When the new 
product of the DynaFlash Laboratories, 
11306 Massachusetts Ave., West Los 
Angeles 25, is put into action by the 
flip of a trigger, it fires the light and 
simultaneously trips the camera’s shut- 
ter by means of a cable release that is 
said to provide precise synchronization. 

Design of the gun is reported to have 
been inspired by the disappointments of 
combat photographers who sometimes 
missed once-in-a-lifetime pictures be- 
cause of weak batteries or maladjusted 
synchronizers. It was developed too 
late for military use, but is now ready 
for black-and-white or color work in 
combination with cameras of the better 
grades, including minicams. 


Thin Porcelain Enamel 


Fifteen years of research lead to Tite 
Wite, the new —— porcelain 
enamel developed by the O. Hommel 


in cooperation with the Mellon Insti 
tute. The material is said to be 9 
chipless that it can be applied to tr 
frigerators, kitchenware, stoves, display 
signs, and architectural components in 
almost as thin a coat as an organic 
enamel. The newcomer is an opaque 
white cover coat in either regular of 
acid-resistant formulations. Tests indr 
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__ BBHINGS TO COME 
Wood trim for the exterior and 
terior Of a forthcoming public 
jailding will be so treated chem- 
ially that the taxpayer may never 
ie called upon to underwrite 
charges for refinishing and other 
qaintenance. Painting promises to 
ie climinated by chemical stains, 
oc dyes, that will penetrate deep 
into the material to provide a last- 
ig finish. Other compounds 
iehing to similar depths will 
fustrate termites, prevent rot, 
90 fireproof the trim that it 
wil char somewhat under a blow 
torch but will neither glow nor 
burst into flame. 
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«Preparation for shaving with a 
blade is about to become a simple 
matter of dousing the face with 
2 new liquid, said to contain 
neither soap nor alcohol, waiting 
a few seconds, and washing the 
beard wilter off. With the face 
till wet the big or little shaver 
proceeds with his razor with re- 
portedly more speed and comfort 
than after previous methods of 
whisker preparation. 


0 Hard-to-heat rooms of the fu- 
ture will be equipped with elec- 
trie fans revolving in a horizontal 
plane or tipped slightly to move 
heated air to a given point. Set 
on a desk or table, mounted on 
a pedestal, or hung from the ceil- 
ing, such a fan will move air up- 
ward at low velocity to the ceiling, 
outward to and downward along 
the walls—eliminating _ stratifica- 
tion of heat, smoke, and odors, 
and equalizing temperatures be- 
tween ceiling and floor. Since the 
path of the air movement tre- 
verses the normal upward flow of 
heat from radiators, there prom- 
ies to be an end of unsightly 
wall streaks over the latter. 


¢ reflection readings of 75% to 80% 
id over with applications of 15 grams 
) 20 g. to the square foot. 


_ Beckaging Pretester 


Newest Vibration Table, manufac- 
ued by the L.A.B. Corp., Summit, 
J. is calculated to simulate the 
tch and toss of a railroad freight 
at in transit, reproducing not only 
¢ vibrations of the car floor but the 
umps and jolts inherent in sudden 
ops and switching operations. The 
werful machine is devised to pretest 
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GENERAL ENGINEERED 


Product Protection 


GENERAL'S 
"Part of the Product’’ 
Plan 


GENERAL Engineered Ship- 
ping Containers are designed 
to the product. Frequently the 
product and the container 
come off the production line 
together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


Send for“The General 

Box” — this booklet 

sllustrates General Box 

Company’s "Part of the 

Product” Plan. General | AB- Bound 
x 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


... cues and clips and bric-a- 
brac, oranges and rings*— what- 
ever the item may be, GENERAL 
Engineers are experienced in de- 
signing a better, more efficient 
container. Actually, they’ve de- 
signed lightweight, compact ship- 
ping containers for hundreds of 
products—from delicate labora- 
tory instruments to heavy ma- 
chines and major appliances. 


Write us today... our engineers 
will be glad to tell you about our 
“Part of the Product” Plan. It’s 
an important story, a profit story 
—it’s a story that means increased 
production of your products, sub- 
stantial savings in packing mate- 
rial and space, reduced shipping 
and handling costs. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


| 


Bn 7 BRUSH 


that may save you 
thousands of dollars 


Maybe you never thought a brush 
could be an important production 


tool. Here’s proof that it is! 


Osborn developed its new SITUFT brush in 
the last months of the war to speed produc- 
tion of military materiel. It accomplished that 
spectacularly, boosting output in some cases 
as high as 600%. Saved thousands of dollars 
and thousands of man-hours in 36 unrelated 
industries. It can probably do the same for 
you—because in 9 cases out of 10, your product 
has hard-to-get-at areas which need deburring, 
scale removal, thread cleaning, removal of 
corrosion, rust or other foreign matter. Why 
not investigate— without obligation, of course. 


Jwé OssoRn MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF BRUSEES FOR INDUSTRY 


shipping packages (and the prog, 
they inclose) in order thi: in 4 
absence of a wreck, they w | be « 
to arrive safely at destinati 

The outfit is driven by ty 
shafts, one giving a circular 


~ 


Ne, 


the table at about 5 cycles per secon 
the other revolving at 4 c.ps. to |i 
one end of the table vertically whi 
the first shaft swings it back and for 
circularly. Since the two shafts a 
interconnected by a V-belt, and 4 
two belt sheaves are of differing diam 
ters, the shafts act in unison only abo 
once a second. Part of the time o 
may be going up while the other go 
down, resulting in complex vibration 
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Glare-Removing Visor to opera' 

Deliveries of the new Polaroid Dafldise plu: 
Driving Visor are scheduled for 19 


omme;r 


"2 


by the Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 3 
Mass. It consists of a panel of tram 
parent, light-polarizing plastic and 
means of attachment to the standat 
opaque sun visor on almost any aut 
motive vehicle. When it is clipp 
on, it is said to permit the useful sec! 
portion of reflected light to pass throug 
to a driver’s eyes but to eliminate 
reflected-glare portion that disto 
views and leads to eye strain. 
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' For six fat Christmases, each year’s 
holiday department store sales totals 
have to the pus, | year. With 
three full shopping weeks left, it is now 
practically a sure thing that 1945 will 
ie the seventh fat Christmas and, dol- 
larwise, the biggest yet. 

eImpressive Record—For almost two 

months department store sales totals 

have been running a good 10% or bet- 
ter ahead of last year’s impressive highs 

(cover). Retailers expect that this rate 

of gain will be maintained right up to 

id tim Christmas Day. Some expect that in 

diam@ii the last few days before Dec. 25 sales 

aboiffi™ may spurt even more sharply ahead of 
ie om 1944. With deliveries of radios, elec- 

‘t god trical appliances, nylon stockings, and 

ationgi™other reconversion goods increasing 
daily, a good many shoppers are likely 
to operate on the theory that the tardy 
buyer will pick up the juiciest merchan- 

! dise plums. 

' 194% Department stores are in a particu- 
lly good position to benefit from free- 
handed holiday spending. But what 

aids true of department store sales 

much goes for all retail sales. Pre- 
minary estimates by the Dept. of 
mmmerce put fourth-quarter retail sales 


Christmas Brings Record Sales 


Inventories are badly unbalanced, but seasonal trade is 
to be biggest yet—dollarwise. Plentiful supplies of some 
ury items offset shortages. Late shoppers may benefit this year. 


at 8% above 1944. Evidence that a 
considerable volume of hard goods is 
returning to the market is found in 
Commerce Dept. estimates of 15% to 
20% fourth-quarter gains for stores 
specializing in this type of merchandise. 
e Unbalanced _Inventories — Retailers 
have headed for Christmas with inven- 
tories which, though badly unbalanced, 
have defied the statisticians by being 
larger in the dollar aggregate than those 
of a year ago. A canvass of New York 
buying organizations which supply the 
country’s department stores gives some 
idea of the worst shortages—and where 
the merchandise is coming from. 

Many textile items are woefully 
scarce. Underwear, men’s shirts, and 
pajamas are the blackest spots. Women’s 
slips are sold on a hand-to-mouth basis 
because the materials of which they can 
be made are still controlled by Washing- 
ton, while negligees, which can be made 
of almost anything, are fairly plentiful. 
e Trains Running Late—Metal toys are 
back on the market, but scarce. Re- 
tailers are receiving only token ship- 
ments of electric trains in time for 
Santa Claus. But wooden toys are fairly 
plentiful, and the kiddies’ can snuggle 


up to an almost unlimited volume of 
stuffed teddy-bears and the like, if their 
appetite for this sort of thing hasn't 
been satiated during the war. 

Major electrical appliances and other 
large durable goods are still scarce, but 
the volume of small hard goods—elec- 
tric mixers, pressure cookers, decorative 
aluminum ware—is beginning to be sub- 
stantial. One buying organization re- 
ports about 25% of the durable goods 
it would like to have this Christmas. 
Scarce or not, a little of this stuff goes a 
long way in whetting the shopper's 
appetite. 

Retailers can take comfort in plenti- 

ful supplies of much of the luxury 
merchandise that can always be counted 
on to make holiday cash registers jingle. 
Costume jewelry, handbags (few of 
them leather), perfume, toilet goods, 
and such are in better supply than they 
were at any time during the war. 
e Wasting No Tears—Most merchants 
claim that the worst of the wartime 
ersatz was sold out or junked long ago. 
Be that as it may, retailers are wasting 
no tears over the less desirable part of 
their stocks. 

They are following the advice of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. which re- 
cently counseled: “An early start— 
earlier the better—in Xmas promotions 
will tell the story on holiday sales 
volume. Gift merchandise will continue 
scarce. Tell your stores to be frank in 
their ads. Kill public’s expectancy of 
new stocks coming. Kill the waiting 
attitude. Best advice is to be enthusias- 
tic about what’s here now for sale— 
glamorize it, and sell it now.” 

e Earnings Gain—It all adds up to 
bigger earnings for retailers in spite of 


SNUG BERTHS FOR NEW PLANES 


Utilizing construction methods for simple assembly with 
bolts, screws, and nails employed in the famous Navy 
Quonset huts, a new low-cost, compact T-hangar for 
planes is displayed at the National Aviation Clinic in 
Oklahoma City. Made by Great Lakes Steel Corp.'s 
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Stran-Steel Div., Detroit, the hangar offers a possible 


solution to one of the problems of private flying—where 


to stow the ship when it isn’t in use. On display in front 
of the hangar is a new personal plane, the Swift, a prod- 
uct of Fort Worth’s (Tex.) Globe Aircraft Corp. The all- 
aluminum, two-passenger craft features replaceable sur- 
face sections. The price is fixed tentatively at $3,495. 
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WAREHOUSES IN NINE KEY CITIES 


Swe you pom! 


WE have nine large warehouses* located in key manufacturing areas from which 
deliveries can be made quickly to any point. Today our stocks are larger—there is a 
wide variety of steel available for immediate shipment, including all standard grades 
and sizes of U-S-S Stainless Steel and a com- UNITED STATES STEEL 
plete line of Carbon Steel Products. When SUPPLY COMPANY 

you need steel in a hurry, phone, write or wire CHICAGO (90), ILL. © BRUnswick 2000 


our nearest warehouse. We will continue to BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmor 3100 
; . _ ‘ BOSTON ° (Aliston 34), MASS. 
exert our best efforts in making deliveries to STAdiuni 9400 


CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


meet your requirements. Our service has 
helped many customers avoid serious delays 
in production. Your orders and inquiries re- 


ceive prompt, careful attention. rs on ~ o a “3 oe — “- 
TWIN CITY, * St. Paul (4), Minn. 
*Our Boston warehouse has been taken over NEstor 2821 


by the Navy for storage of vital supplies. But UNITED STATES STEEL 


we maintain our Boston Sales Offices to expe- 


the 
: ; €atre Gui 
dite service to our New England customers the Ain 


from all our other warehouses. Eoory SUNDAY EVENING 


AMERICAN Network (Stue) 


SEREL 


UNITED STATES 


taxes, price control, and all the :es. 
Standard & Poor's makes these pre. 
liminary estimates of 1945 per jay 
earnings for a sampling of the trac 

Per Share Ea: ings 


1945 44 
Allied Stores Corp..... $3.75 42 
Rs desc cens ss 2.00 86 
EE 1.20 l 
Chicago Mail Order Co. 2.04 4 
Gimbel Bros., Inc... .. 3.15 3.07 
W. T. Grant Co...... 1.60 7 
H. L. Green Co...... 4.00 4.00 
Se errr 2.00 1.95 
Interstate Dept. Stores.. 3.50 3.30 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores. 2.40 2.08 
Lerner Stores Corp.... 2.00 1.62 
McCrory Stores Corp... 2.00 1.90 
Marshall Field & Co... 2.35 1.60 
May Dept Stores Co... 2.60 2.26 
Montgomery Ward& Co. 4.00 3.8] 
G. C. Murphy Co..... 5.20 4.96 
National Dept. Stores.. 3.75 3.57 
J. C. Penney Co....... 6.40 6.25 
Sears, Roebuck & Co... 1.50 1.47 


Observers see these earnings doubling 

and trebling in 1946, once the excess- 
profits tax is eliminated. ‘Their expec- 
tations are borne out by the Commerce 
Dept. which expects 1946 retail sales to 
top 1945, even though consumer income 
will be lower. 
e Bond Sales Lag—The Treasury Dept. 
is finding that, while the public appar- 
ently has a hole in its pocket when it 
comes to the makings of Christmas, so 
far as sales of the E (individual) series 
Victory bonds are concerned it’s a dif- 
ferent story. With the current bond 
drive, which started Oct. 29 and ends 
officially Dec. 8, entering the home- 
stretch, sales of E bonds up to Nov. 23 
totaled. $804 million, or only 40.2% of 
the country’s $2 billion quota. 

Areas which have been turning in the 

heftiest retail sales totals often lag be- 
hind the countrywide average on bond 
sales. Department store sales in the 
New York Federal Reserve district have 
averaged 13% above 1944 for three 
weeks running. E bond sales for New 
York State (not exactly corresponding 
to the reserve district, since the latter 
includes small sections of New Jersey 
and Connecticut) were 33% of quota 
through Nov. 23. Against bond sales 
totaling 29% of quota for the state of 
Texas, department store sales for the 
Dallas Federal Reserve district likewise 
are currently running 17% to 18% 
ahead of ’44. 
e More Cashing In—Figures on E bond 
redemptions take most of the faint 
bloom off bond sales. During the first 
23 days of November redemptions 
totaled $410 million—or about half the 
amount of sales during this period. Re- 
demptions during the first 23 days of 
October were $473 million; during the 
same period in September, they were 
$425 million. 
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“pP CA” consolidates 


=< 


PRODUCTION CONTROL data 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods simplify production 
data assembly for Vulcan Mold & Iron Company, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


¢Acompany need not be an industrial 
giant for Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods to prove of value in 
furnishing management with adequate 
and accurate production information. 
Of the Vulcan operation, Mr. J. J. 
enderson, Treasurer, relates: 

“We have been making cast iron 
ingot molds for the steel, aluminum, 
opper and brass industries for over 
venty years. In 1941, we installed 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Meth- 
ods to simplify our production analysis. 

“Accurate and foolproof produc- 
tion schedules are made up by days 
nd departments from cards punched 
of each unit ordered. These cards show 
pattern number, equipment needed, 

sting weight, matching elements, 
naking date, account number, and al- 
owed hours. Five reports are produced 


« KWIK-FAX « 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING 
CARDS 


ean record 108 columns of numer- 
ical information or 90 columns of 
alphabetical and numerical. 


UY BONDS— Complete the Victory! 


from the same cards—unfilled orders, 
molds not cast, in process, finished, 
and shipped. 

“Daily reports show molds cast 
and allowed hours. Weekly reports in- 
clude molds cast, allowed hours, un- 
filled orders, promise dates, priorities, 
total cost allowed for each mold, inven- 
tory, comparison of last week with four 
weeks ago, and shipping data. Monthly 
reports cover inventory with tonnage, 
pieces, and total cost of molds in stock; 
priority analysis of unfilled orders by 
rating and group classifications; and 
priority analysis of production. 

“Our president receives each week 
a condensed report of production, in- 
ventory, sales, and profits. With the 
punched-card data it is possible to fore- 
cast closely the profit on every order. 

“Using a minimum of punched- 


card equipment—one each, punch, sorter 
and tabulator—and three operators, we 
prepare besides production reports, all 
payroll data, checks and reports, sales 
analyses and voucher records and 
analyses by accounts. 

“From the diversity of reports, we 
are able to furnish the Government as 
well as ourselves with every kind of in- 
formation required. There would be 
less criticism of the Government’s de- 
mand for reports if business men un- 
derstood how easily punched-card 
methods can produce them.” 

More complete information on this 
application is given in Certified Re- 
port No. 4216. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Room 1772, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


Radio Clips 


Auto strike brings new 
business to unique reporting 
service. Agency digests radio 
broadcasts for its clients. 


The United Auto Workers strike 

against General Motors last week 
brought new business to at least one 
enterprise—Radio Reports, Inc. This 
unique radio “clipping bureau” has 
been retained by several motor com- 
panies and unions to supply day-to-day 
transcripts of broadcasts by commenta- 
tors, newscasters, and public officials 
concerning the strike. 
e Daily Digest—This is a typical assign- 
ment for the listening” service begun 
nine years ago by portly Edward F. 
Loomis, ex-newspaperman and publicity 
man, Headquarters is in New York, 
with branches in New England, De- 
troit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Subscribers get a daily bulletin digest- 
ing radio comment on current topics 
and a weekly digest highlighting the 
more significant items or trends. For 
special fees, clients receive verbatim 


transcripts of any broadcast they want, 
or “clips” of every mention on ‘the 
air of them, of their product, or of their 
service 


e Political Users—The “clipping” serv- 
ice appeals to big industrials, trade 
associations, public charities, govern- 
ment agencies, foreign embassies. Polit- 
ical organizations are regular users; 
in national election years parties sub- 
scribe for “clips” on their own and their 
opponents’ candidates. 
blic officials and entertainers have 

used the service to help fill their scrap- 
books with their aerial publicity. Public 
reaction to new government leaders is 
checked via these air-wave “clips.” 

A wartime development of Radio Re- 

rts is its “spot checking” department. 

or fees running from 30¢ per one- 
minute unit to 64¢ for a 15-minute 
coverage, free lance monitors check spot 
announcements for sponsors. 
e Shut-ins Listen In—About 200 af- 
flicted shut-ins at listening posts all over 
the country earn pin money at the rate 
of 60¢ per listening hour. ‘They average 
$20 a month and some make as high as 
$50 monthly. The listeners check such 
details as whether one advertiser is too 
close to a competitor, whether a spot 
announcement is slurred or cut. 


HARBINGER OF MORE AND BETTER LANDINGS? 


To Philadelphians, last week’s takeoff of an American Airlines transatlantic 
liner signified as much the defeat of a jinx as the inauguration of a new service 
for the Quaker City. The plane was the first commercial ship to use the 
municipal (southwest) airport in 23 months. It was closed then because it was 
too close to one of the world’s largest munition loading depots (BW—Jun. 
9’45,p42). American’s flight, originating in Washington and ending in London 
(inaugurated with another from Chicago), presented ample chance for local 
publicity. National Biscuit sent fruit cakes to the royal family; Stetson for- 
warded hat gift certificates to soldiers; and Gimbels devoted advertising space 
to the special luncheon it cooked for the flight. 


They come up with such ob: svatiy 
as: A food manufacturer’s sp; 
lowed by that of a laxative rake; 
cigarette show precedes one s) onsoy 
by.a cough drop manufacture’, anq 
beer sponsor’s gala half-hour ; taiji 
by a spot for headache tablets. 
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Angel for Fifth Ne 


Odlum’s Atlas is intereste 
in Associated Broadcasting Cor 
$150,000 loan to radio chai 
and option to buy stock revealed 


Things are looking up for Associat 
Broadcasting Corp., which made a } 
for radio’s big time as the country’s fift 
“national network” a couple of mont! 
ago (BW —Sep.1’45,p90). 

This week Associated announced th 
it had received a $150,000 loan fro; 
Floyd B. Odlum’s Atlas Corp. Assoc 
ated further described Atlas as “fina 
cially interested” in the network, disclo 
ing that the $150,000, plus addition 
sums, may later be applied on an Atl 
option to buy a “substantial majorit 
of Associated’s shares. 
© Now Has 22 Stations—Odlum’s rep 
tation for knowing a good thing whe 
he sees it is backed by Associated’s gain 
in recent months. The network now h 
22 affiliated stations—against a pre 
ously announced goal of 35. Recen 
afhliates include Nathan  Strau 
WMCA in New York City, KOWH i 
Omaha, and WIBG in Philadelphia. |i 


addition, Associated has- two “cooper 


ing” stations, WIMD, Chicago, an 
WCKY, Cincinnati, which take its pr 
grams on an optional basis. 

Affiliates and cooperating _ station 
now give Associated what it consider 
country-wide coverage except for th 
Southeast and Southwest. 

e Adam Hat Program—The networ 
likewise has signed up its first big-tim 
commercial program sponsored by 
national advertiser, the Adam Hat prize 
fight broadcasts which have been off th 
air during the war. On the strength 0 
this and other commercial programs 
good many of them on a cooperating 0 
“participating” basis which gives loca 
advertisers and smaller national adver 
tisers a crack at network time), Ass 
ciated has boosted its base evening rt 
from $4,000 to $4,410 an hour. 

Somewhat paradoxically, Assoc iated 
which got its start with religious broad 
casts, is now making a bid for more bus 
ness by opening its facilities to liquot 
advertising, heretofore generally shunned 
by the networks. Associated will accept 
liquor programs (hard liquor as well 2 
beer and wine, which already have 
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eVealec A CHECK LIST OF SURPLUS 

es INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 

ade a ——AVAILABLE THROUGH RFC— 

of moa fev pan Be sw nag pap 
nearest RFC office listed below. Your name will be 

anced thi The first problem of reconversion facing private | placed on our regular mailing list. 

gm industry today is the problem of getting machines | MACHINE TOOLS 

as “Sins in motion as soon as possible. i 

tem The vast stock pile of government owned sur- 

nan At plus tools of every description being released to 

majority industry can help you reconvert. It is the job of ste shines 

um’s rep the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to dis- Shapers and Slotters 

wing. whe pose of this surplus property quickly and effec- 

“dss tively. Toward that end we ask you to follow this 


a pre simple 3 step procedure: 


. Recen 


Strau Heat Treating Furnaces 
-OWH | Oo Submit in writing your requirements for machine Inspection Testing and Measuring 
2 . onveyors 
eIphia. I Sects and Industrial equipment to us now. F] Gas Welding and Cutting Equipment 
“cooper a Engine Driven Generator Sets 
-ago, anf © Send a typewritten list to your nearest R.F.C. : Process » Control Recording Instruments 
Regional Office listed ectrical Switch Gear 
ke its pr oy [] Miscellaneous Metal Working Machinery 
station Make your descriptions brief, one line If pos- 
consider 8 sible, clearly grouping various types of equip- og phe im Fm | Tine QUANTITIES. 
t for th ment you need. 


bie-tim The supply of industrial equipment and machine 


ed by tools is sufficient to meet most of the needs of 

fat pi“ —sindustry . . . as this partial listing indicates. Our 

rength 0 job is to get these tools in your hands as speedily 

ont and easily as possible. The 31 strategically located 

Be heed offices below are ready to help you reconvert. 

val adver 

e), Assi We want to make it easy to do business with RFC. If you desire, credit terms can 
ming rate be arranged. If your local office does not have all the equipment you need, they 
Z will endeavor to locate it from other offices throughout the country. 
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Out of actual on-the-job fire experience 
comes evidence that Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems give carbon dioxide a 
scope of usefulness, and fire extinguishing 
performance, far beyond the generally rec- 
ognized advantages of this fast, non-dam- 
aging, economical extinguishing medium. 

File No. S-88, taken from a user’s re- 
port to another organization on Cardox 
extinguishment of a quench tank fire, offers 
an interesting example of Cardox perform- 
ance on one of many types of hazard 
most effectively protected by Cardex CO,. 


“Our Cardox System, utilizing a 4-ton 
CO, storage unit, protects three hazards— 
an oil and lacquer storage building, a 950- 
gallon oil quench tank located in the heat 
treating department, and a 1500-gallon oil 
quench tank located in another building. 


“Recently we had a fire in the 950-gallon 
quench tank. Oil in this tank became ignited 
when a wire located in the switch cable 
broke while a 300-lb. steel basket of parts 
was being lowered into the quench tank 
at 1400° F. 

“The Cardox System was actuated man- 
ually, and the fire was extinguished in less 
than 1% minutes. Proof that we are com- 
pletely sold on Cardox is found in the fact 
that we have ordered an additional Cardox 
System to protect a new addition we are 
now building.” 


TINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


ase recora 


The danger spots in your plant may not 
be similar to the one described in File 
8-88. But, if they involve flammable liq- 
uids or electrical equipment of any kind, 
Cardox offers a new scope of protection— 
making fast-acting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide available in fons for large fires— 
in pounds for small ones—with ample re- 
serve for new emergencies. 

Beforé fire strikes to endanger your vital 
production plans, find out how Cardox has 
broadened the performance scope of car- 
bon dioxide to set a new high standard of 
protection for many of the most severe 
hazards in American industry. An analysis 
of your fire hazards by Cardox Research 
Division and Engineering Staff puts you 
under no obligation. Write for Bulletin 
1012. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York * Philadelphia » Washington « Pittsburgh 

Cleveland + Detroit * Houston + Cincinnati « 


oe CO: is ~~ 
Plie metant Z n 


pounds or tons 

a single Storage Unit 
con 500 pounds 
to 125 tons at con- 


trolled low tempera- 
tureof 0° F. & 300 p.s.i. 


toehold in radio) of an “instituti 
character” for broadcasting in the 
evening hours. Similarly, laxative 
vertising will be acceptable if in “¢ 
taste” and broadcast at a suitable tine. 
e A Natural for Video—Although A .o. 
ciated has no immediate plans for ¢ct. 
ting into frequency modulation and tlc. 
vision (contracts with afhliates are drwy 
to include these when the time con 
the tie-up with Odlum is a natural for 
putting the network into Video. W ith 
a controlling interest in R-K-O, which 
is off to a fast start in the field of tele. 
vision programing (BW —Mar.24'+5, 
92), and now with a network available 
or its portfolio, Atlas could have both 
feet in television. 


Into Frozen Foods 


Department stores explore 
field through the researches of 
Frozen Food Foundation. Results 
of pilot operation available. 


The frozen foods industry, despite 
great progress, is still so new that the 
answers to many merchandising ques 
tions, and even some technical prob- 
lems, can only be provided by onginal 
research, 

That is why particular significance 
attaches to the opportunity which 
numerous leading department stores 
have had to explore the frozen food 
field through the research services of 
Frozen Food Foundation, Inc. 

e Nonprofit Organization—The foun- 
dation, a nonprofit organization, came 
into being as the child of Frozen Food 
Products, Inc. When Carrier Corp, 
Paul Mazur (partner in Lehman Bros.), 
and other interests organized Frozen 
Food Products in 1944, they found 
themselves confronted with a twofold 
problem: (1) analyzing the market and 
gaining experience in it, (2) putting the 
results of their findings to profitable use. 

Because they soon found their efforts 
enmeshed in technical detail, they short- 
ly organized Frozen Food Foundation, 
Inc., to handle the investigating and 
analyzing part of the job. 

e Membership—Except for Frozen Food 
Products and Carrier Corp., member- 
ship in the foundation is limited to lead- 
ing, noncompetitive department stores, 
although there are indications that other 
types of retailers may be invited to join. 

Eventually Frozen Food Products 
will distribute home freezers and a na- 
tional line of high quality frozen foods, 
both under its brand name, “Frost- 
master.” If foundation members prove 
to be its best customers, that will be no 
accident. Mazur’s interest in selling 
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Poamanent Magnels May Do H Beller 


Magnet Magic AWS TRANSPORTATION 


Whenever you take a trip—by whatever 
means you travel—permanent magnets work 
unseen to give you speed and safety. In air- 
craft, such as the B-29, there are over 300 
permanent magnets. In modern compasses, 
they guide navigation in the air and at 
sea. In stop-lights, block systems and new 
railway dispatch equipment, they safeguard 
traffic routes. They are also 


many of which cannot function without per- 
manent magnets. There may be products in 
your business in which permanent magnets 
may do some job better. 
In 35 years of production, covering more than 
24,000 different applications of magnets, The 
Indiana Steel Products Company has been 
associated with much of the progress in this 
field. It is the largest manu- 


used in radar, control devices, 
speedometers, ammeters and 
various gauges. 

Permanent magnets are coming 
of age, through newly devel- 
oped materials of greater effi- 
ciency and advanced techniques 
of production, They are keeping 
pace with new discoveries in 
electronics and radionics— 


facturer of permanent magnets. 
Write for information on your 
specific problems in making 
more efficient applications of 
permanent magnets. Our engi- 
neers are available for consulta- 
tion. Write for our new tech- 
nical hand-book: “‘Permanent 
Magnet Manual”—just off 
the press. 


**x* THE INDIANA STEEL 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY « « « 


Copyright 1945—The Indiana Steel Products Company 


The modern efficiency of York-Heat Industrial Boiler-Burner Units is 
yours to command, at the touch of a switch... whenever and wher- 
ever the need for a surge of quick spot-power arises in your plant. 

These compact units, and York-Heat Horizontal Rotary Oil- 
Burners, will save you man-hours and fuel-dollars. They will squeeze 
an extra profit-margin from operating costs by tapping the energy 
in the richer, lower-cost heavy fuel-oils . . . even “Bunker C”’! 

Let York-Heat help draw the fangs of dog-eat-dog competition 
in the post-war battle for markets, now in full swing. Our Sales 
Engineering Staff will be glad to dovetail York-Heat into your 
production set-up, to your everlasting benefit. Its service is gratis 
«+. and enthusiastic, 


= YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Pa. 
Member Oil Heat Institute of America 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORG, 
678 FRONT AVE..N.W GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


ADDING MACHINES CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


through department stores is logical be. 
cause of Lehman Bros.’ close assv ia- 
tion with retail houses, and his own 
directorships in Allied Stores Corp, 
Federated Department Stores, nd 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., of New_Y «rk. 
Foundation members also may=utt|izc 
Frozen Food Products as a procurenic it 
agency for refrigeration equipmcit, 
packaging, and other requirements. 

© Model Store—For more than a ycar, 
Frozen Food Products quietly operated 
a retail store for Carrier Corp. employ ccs 
(BW—Dec.30’44,p62). This will be te- 
opened soon as a model store open to 
the public in F.F.P.’s own building in 
Syracuse. F.F.P. will also open a retail 
outlet as a leased department in Dcy 
Bros. & Co., Syracuse unit of Allicd 
Stores Corp. 

It is already operating a frozen foods 
delivery service under Dey Bros.’ name, 
limited to about 275 of the depait- 
ment store’s charge account. customers 
selected to provide a cross-section of 
income groups. F.F.P. rents a small 
home storage cabinet (made by Carricr) 
to the customer for $2.50 a month, takes 
orders for frozen foods by telephone, 
delivers once a week by refrigerated 
truck. 

e Reaching Down—While most of the 
country’s a opened frozen food 
stores cater to higher income familics, 
the foundation group is experimentally 
reaching farther down the income scale. 
F.F.P. is reticent about disclosing what 
it has learned in the Dey Bros. project, 
but it is cooperating—in the role of sup- 
lier to potential customers—with at 
east two other department stores now 
planning similar pilot operations. 

One is R. H. Macy & Co.’s projected 

branch in Jamaica, Long Island (BW- 
Jan.6’45,p86); the other is the Evanston 
(Ill.) branch of Marshall Field & Co. 
Carrier Corp. is readying 3,000 small 
home freezer-storage cabinets for these 
projects and for two others tentatively 
scheduled for Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, although it disclaims any in- 
tentions of producing such units for 
general distribution. 
e From Rental to Sale—As in the Dey 
operation, these new stores will include 
both retail counters and home delivery 
service to customers hand-picked from 
charge account files, Field’s and Macy’s 
will ask customers to buy, not rent, their 
frozen food cabinets—2 to 4 cu. ft. for 
less than $150. Dey also plans to switch 
from rental to sale, to determine which 
is the better merchandising practice. 

As it happens, both Field’s and 
Macy’s are already in the frozen food 
business. Macy’s offers a well-rounded 
line, and Field’s downtown store sells 
(but does not deliver) frozen. pastrics, 
frozen orange juice, and specialties like 
frozen smoked turkey, as well as frozen 
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nod staples. The store has even de- 
J a Field label against the day when 
will be possible to persuade frozen 
od processors to divert some of their 
tput from building up their own 
and names to building up their cus- 
mers’ private brands. 
Free to Drop Out—Not all foundation 
embers are committed to going into 
he frozen food business. Each year the 
undation research budget for the next 
yelve months will be submitted to 
members, and any who wish to drop 
ut may do so. Meanwhile, sesults of 
FP.’s pilot operation are available to 
hem, as well as the foundation’s find- 


gS. 
So far research has been concerned 
yincipally with freezing cooked foods— 
ot because this is the prime interest of 
s members but because it is a more 
mplicated process than freezing raw 
jods and less work has been done on it. 
ypical problem is that of chicken-a-la- 
ing, in which the cream sauce tends to 
parate after freezing and storage. Some 
{ the foundation’s work is fairly routine 
such as testing commercially available 
packages. Eventually it plans to issue a 
al of approval to processors of frozen 
ods that meet its specifications of 
ality. 

Surplus Produce?—At present the 
undation is attempting to determine 
hether it is practical to freeze surplus 
oduce from terminal markets, such as 
ew York’s Washington Market, much 
i which is now wasted. This would re- 


OUR BARREL ENCORE 


he family flour barrel is being re- 
ved by International Milling Co., 
reenville, Tex. Made of plywood, 
he new 100-Ib. container for rural 
itchens has a hinged lid, is dandy 
t storage when the flour’s gone. 
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Portland cement kilns, often more than 400 ft. long, 


are among the largest pieces of moving machinery 


used in industry. 


In giant rotary kilns like this, at incandescent heat, inert raw 
materials are converted into portland cement clinker. The 
clinker, ground to fluffy fineness, becomes portland cement. 
The burning is only one of some 80 carefully controlled 
processes in portland cement manufacture. 

Mixed with aggregates and water, portland cement makes 
concrete—plastic when freshly mixed—readily shaped to the 
sweeping curve of a highway; the towering mass of a great 
dam; molded into the lacy filigree of a temple dome; cast 
into a thousand things of enduring utility and beauty. 


STRONG AND 
FIRE-RESISTANT 


Once concrete is fashioned to the 
desired shapes, it hardens into a 
structural material ofgreatstrength 
and durability, resisting fire, flood 
and storm. 

Homes with concrete walls, 
floors and firesafe roof keep their 
fine appearance with little main- 
tenance expense, giving years of 
comfortable, low cost shelter. 


ASSURES 
LOW-ANNUAL COST 


For industrial, commercial and 
public buildings, schools and hos- 


PORTLAND 


pitals, the strength and firesafety 
of concrete construction assures 
low annual cost—a valuable asset. 

For all but the lightest traffic 
highways, streets and airports, 
concrete pavement usually costs 
less to build than any other pave- 
ment of equal load-carrying 
capacity—has long life with low 
maintenance expense. For light 
traffic paving, newly developed 
soil-cement is the economical con- 
struction. 

_Whatever you plan to build, 
please remember that concrete 
gives you low annual cost—the true 
measure of construction economy. 


CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A1l2a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


| 


ey 


ts warmer than you 


think ,Grandpa! 


EVER mind what the ther- 

mometer “‘says’’ once you've 
installed radiant heating in your 
home or office building. A radiant 
system primarily warms the walls 
or ceiling ...and you... rather 
than the air in a room. 

Heating engineers will tell you 
that you can be comfortable at 
lower room temperatures if your 
body no longer loses heat to cold 
surfaces. You'll feel better, too, 
enjoying the draft-free, exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere. 

Construction requirements for 
this hidden comfort system are 
best met by durable copper tube. 
Copper resists corrosion, is excep- 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (20 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 


centers throughout the country. 


tionally high in thermal conduc- 
tivity, and bends readily to form 
the heating coils embedded in 
walls, floor or ceiling: 


It’s this unique combination 
of properties that has made cop- 
per (one of the oldest of metals) 
the choice of so many new indus- 
tries. And the choice of industri- 
alists has made Chase one of 
the leading names in copper and 
copper alloys. Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. Incorporated, Waterbury 
91, Connecticut — Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation: 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


duce costs by procuring raw : i: 
closer to points of consumptio: 
Half the country’s frozen fi od; ; 
processed on the West Coas:, \\ 
60% of consumption is in tho:e sy 
east of the Mississippi and nort!: of 
Mason and Dixon line. The big qy 
tion, of course, is whether surp us p; 
duce has the garden-fresh quality {i 
has constituted frozen foods priine xj 
appeal. 
e Brains and Know-How—For tlicse 2; 
other research projects, the foundat: 
has cornered some of the top-not 
brains in the frozen food industry. | 
director, for example, is Gerald A. Fi 
gerald, who pioneered with Clare 
Birdseye in freezing fish as early as 19 
and who subsequently was director 
research for Birdseye Laboratories. D. 
ald K. Tressler, formerly chief chen 
for Birdseye Laboratories and holder 
many patents for processing foods a 
using food byproducts, is the foun 
tion’s consultant on food technology. 
Even more significant in a busin 
sense is the merchandising know-h 
represented in the foundation’s me 
bership: Allied Stores Corp., J. L. Hi 
son Co, of Detroit, R. H. Macy & 
and its affiliates (notably L. Bamber 
& Co. of Newark), Marshall Field 
Co., May Co. of Cleveland, L. S. A\ 
& Co. of Indianapolis, Bullock’s of 
Angeles, Hutzler Bros. Co. of Baltimogl § 
Ed. Schuster & Co. of Milwauk 
Joseph Horne Co, of Pittsburgh, F.& Bey 
Lazarus & Co. of Columbus, John Shi tar; 
lito Co. of Cincinnati, Thalhimer Brqj Cat 
of Richmond, Sibley, Lindsay & Cj tub 
Co. of Rochester, and T. Eaton C@ tok 


Ltd., Canada. arn 
nov 
BONDED RADIO REPAIRMEN 


Loud, bitter, and as old as the ind Syl 
try itself are the public’s complaints @ cle: 
overcharging by, and unsatisfactory seq 
ice from, radio repairmen. Plans to ¢ 
something about it were announced | 
week by Raytheon Mfg. Co., one of # 
country’s largest tube manufactur 
and, since its acquisition last spr 
of Belmont Radio Corp. (BW -M 
3’45,p26), a name to reckon with in 
ceiving set sales. 

Under its ne.v “Raytheon Bond 
Electronic Technician Program,” 1d 
service shops which meet the company 
standards of reputation, experience, a1 
ability will be bonded by Raythe 
through the Western National Inde 
nity Co., a subsidiary of Firemen’s Fu 
Insurance Co. 

The dealer will agree to guaran 
complete satisfaction on every radio 
pair job for 90 days, and to obse 
a specified code of ethics. Maximt 
damages that a disgruntled custom 
could obtain would be a refund of t 
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ee SYLVANIA CATHODE RAY TUBES 
Milwaukd 
zh, F.&§§ Beyond the range of human vision, Radar spots the 
John Sil target. How is it done? With a super-keen eye — the 
imer Br Cathode Ray Tube. A miracle of electronic science, this 
ay & Ca tube requires skill and precision in manufacture. Un- 
taton Ci told thousands have been produced for our 
armed forces by Sylvania Electric. We're 
now making these same tubes for your 
IRMEN@® coming television set. In your plant, office 


One of the many business uses 
of television, as shown here, will 
be to instruct salesmen and other 


and home, television sets equipped with : 
the ini Sylvania Cathode Ray Tubes guarantee fine, ware naph poy ors gga 
nplaints @ clearer television pictures. 
actory seq 
ans to 4 { 
yunced | 
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md of t Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥. 
ers of Radio Tubes; Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Electronic Devices 
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® BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
are used throughout industry in the 
collection or reclamation of many 
kinds of dust, in numerous 
production and process 

operations. 

Hundreds of satisfied industrial 

users will attest to Buell’s— 

“High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, 
Long Life.” 


bual) BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


DUST RECOVERY 60 Wail Tower, New York 5. N. Y. 
SYSTEMS Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


ce fee. Each dealer wi 
schedule of repair charges, ar 
job involving a substantial su: 
tomer will be given a writte: 
first. Raytheon estimates t! 


20% of the country’s radio ser 
ers will qualify for the progra 


“SPLIT-RUN” COUNT REVis§ 


Media Records, the indcpendg 
service which measures news per | 
vertising linage, has comproinised 
differences with four Chicago pap 
yielding to the demands of the D 
News, Hertald-American, Times, 3 
Sun that “split-run” advert ing 
given only half the linage count it 
ceived under Media’s previous syste 
By splitting the run an advertiser ; 
supply two ads to a newspaper. one 
appear in half the copies of the pa 
the other in the other half. Previous 
Media Records totaled linage on by 
ads as though they were in the full n 

The papers’ protests had their ori 
in the fact that their mutual comp 
tion, the Chicago Tribune, has had 
heavy volume of split-run advertisi 
The four argued that this unfairl 
flated the Tribune’s linage. They back 
their complaint with a threat to set 
an independent linage service. 

Media stood firm, eat on “zon 
or “part-run” advertising (ads cari 
in special, metropolitan editions) whi 
will continue to receive the full lin 
count. 

Presumably Media will employ t 
new method of computing split-run 
vertising in other cities. Most nota! 
use of the split-run ad outside Chica 
is in New York City where both t 
Daily News and Journal-American 
cept it. 


MILES TO CONTROL PRICES 


The tight hand which manufactur 
in all fields are keeping on their pi 
ucts’ resale prices these days is evidenc 
by the action of Miles Laboratories 
setting up a system of consignme 
selling for its line of proprietary te 
edies, including Alka-Seltzer, Nervi 
and One-a-Day vitamin pills. Consi 
ment selling, under which manufact 
ers retain title to their goods until th 
actually pass into the hands of retaile 
provides the tightest of all methods 
controlling prices, inventories, and sa 
practices. 

Miles is an old hand at price contr 
In the days when it was Dr. Mi 
Medical Co., the Supreme Court, in 
precedent-setting decision, held that t 
company’s resale price maintenat 
agreements with its distributors violat 
antitrust laws. This ruling, and othq 
which followed in its wake, lent impet 
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«. \“'BGOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

he ne “As president of the National Assn. 

al sont. of Manufacturers, Ira Mosher will sit 
has hadfgat head of the table next week when 
advertisii™the association conducts its Congress 
unfairly of American Industry, a golden anni- 

pel 0 versary meeting. The sessions open at 

‘c.  [pManhattan’s Waldorf Astoria Dec. 5 

- on “zonggwith Secretary of Commerce Henry 

ads cam§Wallace, end on the 7th with top 


ye : if men of the Army and Navy as speakers. 
, Tu In 


-aTedd Check Signer 


Your check-signing problem disappears with a 
Todd Protectograph Check Signer. Why sign your 
life away when a machine can do your signing for 
you—and do it at a speed of from 1000 to 3000 checks 
per hour? 

A Todd Protectograph Check Signer not only 
saves time for busy executives; it provides far greater 
safety...more positive control of checks issued. 
The four-color signature defies attempts at forgery. 
A two-lock, two-key system—and a tamper-proof 
item counter and removable signature plate--assure 
PRICEQP: 9. full control. 

Able to sell pretty much on their own Todd Check Signers are now being used by small 


ine, to the drug trade’s drive for the Miller- 


| im lydings amendment to the antitrust 
ost nota, - . , : - 

ar laws, which legalized resale price main- 
de Chic : ; 
tenance under the various state fair 
trade laws (BW —Report ,to Executives; 
Aug.28’37,p37). 


e both t 
merican 


inufacturg oN : : ° . 

their be yen the rules — down by and large corporations with equal effectiveness. 
Sanit and other government agencies), , k : 

— some auto dealers reportedly aren’t over- The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, Colgate- 
onsicnme*@xious to sell for the cash which plenty Palmolive-Peet Company and Libby-Owens Ford 


ietary te 
r, Nervi 


of buyers are ready to lay on the line. 
They would rather sell on time and 


Glass Company are just a few of our appreciative 
customers. There is a hand or electric model that 


” Consigg Ollect their commission on the instal- 
x ment paper. . . . Retailers are protest- 
ing the new nylon hosiery price reg- 
ulation (BW—Nov.24'45,p78) on the 
ground that chain stores are given 
lower prices than the rest of the trade. 
The National Retail Dry-Goods Assn. 
ice contig’pparently does not feel that the pent- 
Dr. Mig! consumer demand for nylons will 
Sourt, ing’ Sufficient to bolster retail prices. 
Jd that @p2ys N.R.D.G.A., “. . . every small 
aintenangy "dependent retailer will have to meet 
ors violattese lower chain store prices and thus 
and othqge entire retail trade will be placed 
on a starvation basis... .” 


meets your needs and your budget. Send the coupon 
today for further details. 
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Todd 


COMPANY, INC. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they specd up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES = City SS Cournty 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By, 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 
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Strikes Put Truman on Spot 


While strife emphasizes failure of conference designed to 
pass responsibility to management and labor, Administration's lack 
of program is highlighted by congressional pressure for action. 


The very hot spot on which the Tru- 
man Admunistration had been sweating 
out the nation’s labor problems since 
V-] Day was only a little short of open 
flame this week. 

The over-touted Labor-Management 
Conference which the President and 
Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach 
had desperately, albeit naively, hoped 
would keep strikes from seriously in- 
terfering with reconversion was working 
itself out to a dreary, unproductive end. 
Congress, provoked by strikes and 
threats of strikes, and mail from articu- 
late constituents, was getting up steam 
for revolt against the White House’s 
pussyfooting labor policies. And the 
General Motors strike (page 15), its 
effects billowing across the land, threat- 
ened to make a deadweight of the very 
industry which was counted on to lead 
the nation’s reconversion program. 
eA Prayer and a Hope—At the root 
of the Administration’s many-branched 
labor problem was the conference of 
union and business leaders who had 
been summoned to Washington b 
President Truman, welcomed wit 
speeches by him and his Secretaries of 
Commerce and Labor, blessed by an 
Episcopal bishop, and left to themselves 
to cover a battleground, where they 
themselves were belligerents, with a 
protocol of peace which few of them 
genuinely desired. 

The seed for that conference had 

been planted by presidential indecision 
on the fate of the National War Labor 
Board. To satisfy both labor and in- 
dustry, NWLB had to go, but the. Ad- 
ministration felt uneasy about -how the 
public would react to a full withdrawal 
of government regulation from the 
senietath labor field. 
e And So—The Conference-The Ad- 
ministration did not, however, want sole 
responsibility for replacing NWLB or 
converting it into a peacetime agency. 
Instead, the conference idea was con- 
ceived, and it was hoped that labor 
and industry would share responsibil- 
ity for creating a new, NWLB-like 
agency which would operate at least 
through the reconversion period. 

Exposed to the industrial _ strife 
which by the end of last September 


was costing industry four million man- 
days lost per month through strikes, 
that hope tarnished quickly. 

e Looking to President—By the end of 
October most observers had already 
written off the possibility that the con- 
ference would resolve anything impor- 
tant through voluntary agreement (BW 
—Oct.13'45,p106). The President was 
looked to for some policy which would 
provide at least a rough yardstick for 
settling wage disputes. 

Instead Harry Truman told the 
nation that both labor and management 
had a case. He, however, had nothing 
of practical value to suggest for recon- 
= their cases—except the already 
largely discredited conference idea. 
@nce again, it was clear, the Adminis- 


tration was ducking another 
® Confronted by a Situation— 
that the conference was prede 
futility is no reflection on the i: 
conferees. The government h 
nothing to prevent the develop: 
a situation in which, when C! 
Wilson of General Motors a 
Stephens of U. S. Steel sat dow: 
side of the conference table, t! 
panies were ecithe: being struck 
threatened with a strike by R. 
Thomas and Philip Murray of ¢ 
C.LO., on the other side of the tab) 
eA Dam Is Broken—With the exp 
tation that over a million workers 
be idle through strikes by this wa 
end, when the conference is schedulg 
to wind up its work, it is apparent th 
in pinning its hopes on such a get- 
gether the Administration did not e 
buy time on the production front. | 
it did, really, beyond providing a de 
onstration of its miscalculation, was 
dam, for the time being, a strong ¢ 
rent in Congress moving toward the 
actment of antiunion legislation. 

With the conference a patent faily 
that dam is broken. 
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e An Implied Promise—Schwellenba 


ag asked Congress to hold 
abor legislation until after the conf 
ence. His motive was the hope, now 


Management personnel at the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. plant at 
Stamford, Conn., continued to stoke 
boiler fire boxes and operate other 
plant protection equipment this 
week as 3,000 A.F.L. machinists 
maintained strike pressure for 30% 
more pay and a closed-shop con- 
tract. 

Some progress and a “completely 
cooperative” attitude by union 
and management toward mediators 
was reported by the Connecticut 
Board of Mediation & Conciliation, 
but the board held no immediate 
hopes for a_ settlement. Mutual 
pledges to “keep the conduct of the 
dispute beyond criticism” were con- 
sidered a major gain, but in no way 
narrowed the chasm between union 
and company. 

Tempers flared when strike pickets 
barred W. Gibson Carey, Jr., com- 
pany head, from the plant. Carey re- 
taliated with a demand for police aid. 
Subsequently, police attempting to 
escort management personnel into 
the plant clashed briefly with pickets. 
As state and municipal police were 
mobilized, pickets agreed to allow 


Keeping Fires Burning for Yale & Towne 


access to selected management men. 
But as a last gesture, those enter. 

ing the plant did so to an accom 
animent of strikers’ jeers and 2 
uneral dirge from a brass band. 


\ 


W. M. Aubrey (right), chief eng 
neer, shows William Hoyt, general 
manager, how it is done. 
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ding 4 deli wUGE producer though he is, of food and fiber 
tion, was J crops, there’s one crop in which the American 
| Strong CiiParmer takes special pride. 
ward the 


islation. is babies! 


atent failu n round numbers the annual yield of babies on 
farms is 700,000—enough, surely, to interest 


hwellenbijhe nation’s makers of cribs and bibs and baby 


gant oods, and all the other nursery things. It’s a market, too, with 
" Bpeeds that change and broaden all the way from infancy through 
ope, now y 
Jolescence to mature man- and womanhood. 
But it isn’t only producers of goods and services who reap the 
profit from Colossus’ most important crop. His babies grow up, 
ilter out into every phase of American life, where their sturdy 
pbringing, their close contact with Nature, underwrite a con- 
ent men. @etibution to our national life that enriches it beyond appraisal. 
ose enter. ven and women of business, artisans, doctors, statesmen, they'll 
n accom. qeecomes one of them, probably, a president of these United States. 


Ss and a 


d This is the piece of America—this year and in the years ahead— 
and. 


hat Country Gentleman helps bring up, educate and develop to 
ull ower. In its pages, those who elect to stay on the family farm 
guided in its profitable operation. In its pages, farm mothers 
about the good and useful things a wholesome home should 
e. In its pages, indeed, is spread the inspiration that urges 
and girls to useful living, wherever their stars may lead. 


isers find, in Country Gentleman, a wide avenue of com- 
nication with the potent life of rural America; and their 
rtising, year after year, makes them the beneficiaries of the 
rmer’s colossal wealth and power. 


f  ountry 
entleman 


MET 


hief engi- 
t, general 


ow @¥hat business can ignore the farmer’s strength? 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Strike 


Many separate strands make the 
Gordian knot that is the General 
Motors’ strike (page 15). Some, 
like the wage-price relationship, are 
obvious—although the fact. that they 
are obvious, ponderable issues does 


not make them susceptible of easy _ 


solutions. Others, like the intense 
factional competition for office and 
power which goes on within the auto 
workers’ union, are less obvious, but 
there is a broad awareness of their 
existence. Still others are both ob- 
scure and generally unsuspected; yet 
it is some of these which may be the 
most important in determining the 
length and nature of the strike and 
its ultimate settlement. 


Economics 


Never before, perhaps, has a ma- 
jor employer had so little direct eco- 
nomic incentive to end a stoppage by 
making concessions to a union. 
G.M.’s federal tax structure is such 
that the net cash cost of the strike, 
even if it lasts well into next year, 
will be relatively inconsequential 
(box, page 16). Nor is the urgency 
of competition—beating Ford and 
Chrysler to the showrooms, getting 
and holding dealers, etc.—a vital fac- 
tor. It is generally assumed that the 
country is going to buy every single 
car produced within the next few 
years, regardless of its brand. 

Actually, for the present at least, 
G.M. probably saves money through 
the strike. The Michigan unemploy- 
ment compensation tax is on a merit- 
rating base with tax payments made 
proportionate to the company’s em- 
ployment record. In about a week 
after the strike was called, G.M. 
would have had to shut down any- 
how because of the plate glass strike 
(page 106). Laying off its workers 
that way would have made them all 
unemployment insurance claimants. 
But as strikers they are not eligible 
for benefits and the company saves 
an estimated $1 million a week in its 
next year’s unemployment tax bill. 

Nor does the noneconomic factor 
which is often decisive in a labor 
dispute—earning and retaining em- 
ployee goodwill—figure largely in the 
present case. G.M. is not completely 
convinced that the union leadership 
with which it deals really bespeaks 


the sentiments and feelings of its 
employees. And it has considered 
its relations with its union so unsatis- 
factory that what may be sacrificed 
by a further estrangement of the 
union leadership is unimportant. 


Puzzle 


Further, either one of two inter- 
pretations may be the valid explana- 
tion of the following phenomena: 
Since 1941, G.M., Ford, and Chrys- 
ler together have had an average of 
65 strikes a month—so-called wildcat 
walkouts and slowdowns—but for the 
last 24 months their aggregate 
monthly average has been only seven. 
Either the union, the outstanding 
characteristic of which has been an 
anarchic militance, has suddenly 
been transformed into a highly dis- 
ciplined, complaisantly led organiza- 
tion, or the spirit of the rank-and-file 
has undergone a profound change. If 
the latter alternative is true, part of 
the explanation for it may be that the 
large layoffs in the industry have so- 
bered employees as the threat of los- 
ing a job and being unable to find 
another one generally will. 


Politics 


Vis-a-vis G.M., the union’s bar- 
gaining position can hardly be de- 
scribed as strong. If only the strength 
of the directly contending parties 
decided the strike’s duration and out- 
come, the C.I.0., which has at stake 
in this test its whole future if not, 
indeed, its continued existence, could 
anticipate the worst. But the C.1.0.’s 
position in the nation is a matter of 
the highest political importance. 
How strong it is in 1946 and 1948 
may well determine who and which 
a! controls the government. 

us, in playing some kind of role 
in the current labor crisis, Harry F. 
Truman may find that being Presi- 
dent of the United States and being 
chief Democratic politician call for 
not always identical lines of. action. 
If he rescues the C.I.0. by asking 
its members to go back to work while 
some fact-finding commission makes 
recommendations for settling the 
wage dispute, if he seizes G.M. prop- 
erties, or if he imposes some similar 
solution, G.M., at least, will wonder 
whether he hasn’t been unable or un- 
willing to square his two positions. 


vealed as empty, that if the co :ferey 
couldn’t agree on establishing 
untary peacekeeping a ry, 
would make legislative recoi jen, 
tions. By implying that if the cop; 
ence proposed no program the dimjy 
tration would submit one, he a: 
party’s stalwarts on the Hill wi 

to hold “undesirable” bills in 

tee. 

Last week, however, while the Ho, 

Rules Committee was meeting. WV, 
ington’s bus and trolley operator, stay, 
their second walkout in violation of ¢ 
tract within two weeks and the |p 
chairman Adolph Sabath could rest;; 
his committee no longer. 
@ Action Follows—“The goons have t} 
country by the tail,” snorted Georg: 
Eugene Cox, and with little further ad 
the committee reported out favoral 
two repressive labor measures. 

Government seizure of the transit 

tem and a denunciation of the str 
by President Truman restored W. 
ington’s transportation service within 
hours, but his drastic action was a fi 
ther demonstration that the Administ: 
tion had nothing but its wartime seizu 
powers with which to deal with laby 
disputes. 
e The Two Bills—The Rules Comm 
tee had intended to consider only i 
Hobbs antiracketeering bill, which 
aimed at teamsters who stop trucks 
the city line and exact tribute for sa 
conduct into town. 

The Smith bill to repeal the C 
nally-Smith War Labor Disputes A 
had been set to one side to avoid a 
appearance of harassing the Labor-M: 
agement Conference, but the tran 
strike and the conference’s desuetude s 
the committee off on a rampage and 
voted out both pieces of legislation. 
e Salient Features—In repealing ti 
Connally-Smith act, the new measu 
would eliminate government-sponsor 
strike polls and the 30-day waitu 
peried. However, it also contains t 
sections which are anathema to lab 
One would hamstring more than ev 
the funds of C.I.O.-P.A.C. The oth 
would take away for one year the b 
gaining agency status of a union whi 
struck during the life of a contract co 
taining a no-strike provision. The «1 
ployer would be relieved of all ot 
gations under the contract and cou 
sue the union in federal court. 

The House is in a mood to pass bo 
bills if it gets a chance promptly, b 
their chances on: the other side of ¢ 
Capitol are currently poor. The tran 
strike hysteria was missing there, } 
sponsors count on a disillusioned mo 
of the country to make itself felt in 
Senate. 

e B-B-H Pressure—Proponents of | 
Ball-Burton-Hatch bill (BW —Jun. 30+ 
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vy waitit L American Industry’s miraculous perform- asa result of the war and continuous research. 


—* ance for war will be matched by its tremen- Plus a convenient source of supply for lubri- 


alge dous production for peace. Texaco quality —cants and fuels from more than 2300 Texaco 


The oth lubricants served faithfully and efficiently supply points. 
ape the critical demands of war — and so are Plus the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 


ion whi i ble th ‘ inl 
atract co er able than ever to serve you in peace- tion Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 


The et time production . : . output, reducing costs. 


fall 
nd cou One Purchase Agreement will serve for all ’Phone the nearest wholesale supply point or 


rt. your plants, wherever located... write to The Texas Company, National Sales 
a r Insuring you the benefits of uniformity of Division, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
ide of tf products and, consequently, uniformity of per- 

“he tran formance . . . 
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FOR LONG, RELIABLE 
LIGHTING SERVICE 


When a fluorescent lamp has reached the end of its useful life, 
the Watch Dog locks out of the circuit. It does not use itself up 
in vain attemps to relight the dead lamp. Experience has shown 
that one Watch Dog will outlast five ordinary starters. 


Besides conserving the life of the starter, this positive stop- 
ping action of the Watch Dog serves two other important pur- 
poses. It reduces fluorescent lighting upkeep, as the Watch Dog 
does not have to be replaced each time a new lamp is inserted. 
The maintenance man’s job is reduced to pressing the reset but- 
ton on the starter before relamping. 


The other purpose served by the lock-out feature of the Watch 
Dog is elimination of dead lamp blinking. This condition cannot 
prevail with this starter on the job no matter how long a dead 
lamp is allowed to stay in the fixture. 


For additional information about Watch Dog Starters, write 
to Section Q-1253-102, Appliance and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


15) are maintaining their pressui— by 
aven’t even been able to get 
set for hearings. Even oppone 
the bill in the Senate believe it \ ox) 
ride through by a safe margin if ; 
loose from committee. The Senate \ 
go for something comprehensive, yh 
as the B-B-H measure, rather thay 
patchwork legislation. 

Committee members, howevc 
lieve they can withstand the pri ssure 
and find themselves “too busy” 
_— to set a date for hearings. |). 

all-Burton-Hatch bill would a h 
the National Labor Relations Boar and 
set up a new board, to which th« 
ciliation Service would be transferred. 
Most important, and controversial, 
compulsory arbitration of disputes 2 
fecting essential public services and : 
strictions on the closed shop. 

e The McMahon Bill—Attempts wil] be 
made to keep even the innocuous \{ 


Mahon bill bottled up. This ld 


glorify the Conciliation Service and 


make arbitration and fact-finding “1 

able.” But with the G.M. strike ap 
parently settling down to last most 
the winter unless the President talk 

hold, and the Labor-Management Con 
ference a failure,-even labor’s stronges 
friends on Capitol Hill are predictin 
that this session won’t end before new 
labor laws are on the books. 


WARD’S FACES NEW STRIKES 


C.1.0., using new tactics, this wee 
pressed the first of a series of one-weel 
“demonstration” strikes against Mont 
gomery Ward & Co. in a campaign f 
a 15¢-an-hour pay rise, a 65¢ hour 
minimum, and grievance machinen 
But whether. the strike was serious) 
interfering with the mail-order com 
pany’s business remained an oper 
question at midweek. 

At that time, spokesmen for th 
United Retail, Wholesale & Depart 
ment Store Employees estimated tha 
the shutdown was 75% to 80% 
cessful. A company statement said tha 
92% of its workers were on duty, an 
business was nearly normal. The unio! 
charged that the struck Ward unit 
were being kept open only by ine 
perienced workers hired during the wecl 
end—with the strike impending—“in 
company attempt to break the strik 

The C.I.O. was receiving some hc! 
from A.F.L. teamsters who were 0! 
serving picket lines, but other teamster 
were ignoring them. C.I.O. said t! 
Ward mail-order business also was han 
pered by refusal of members of th 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainme 
(Ind.) to cross the C.1.O. picket linc 
Ward denied it. 

The confused strike picture was 1 
surprise in labor circles, which had be« 
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discounting the C.I.O. umion’s strength 
and its ability to close the mesh of 
Ward units. Generally, labor looked 
for the new C.I.O. tactics to harass 
Ward by forcing it into lengthy litiga- 
tion before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and in the courts, through 
cha that strikers were refused their 
old jobs when reporting back after the 
week’s walkout, or were otherwise dis- 
criminated against. ° 

Meanwhile, Sewell L. Avery, chair- 
man of the board at Ward, gave a flat 
rejection to any proposal to submit to 
an outside party or agency “the right to 
decide what the contract between us 
must provide.” 


Compromise Near 


Settlement of Northwest 
lumber strike is likely after 
union agrees to wage offer 
subject to workers’ approval. 


The ten-week strike of lumber work- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest, which 
has cost close to a billion board feet of 
production, appeared to be in the home- 
stretch this week, 

In Tacoma, Wash., the striking 
AF.L. Northwestern Council of Lum- 
ber & Sawmill Workers Unions agreed, 
subject to member acceptance, to a 
compromise settlement of its wage de- 
mands as they affect a group of large 
Douglas fir mills there. 
¢ Increase for 4,000 Men—Holding out 
since the strike began on Sept. 24 for 
a wage minimum of $1.10- an ‘hour, 
involving an increase of 20¢ (BW— 
Oct.27'45,p100), the union and the 
Tacoma operators setiled for $1.05 
with the understanding that either can 
reopen wage negotiations on 30 days’ 
notice before next Apr. 1. 

By the calculations of the council, the 
compromise affects 25 fir mills employ- 
ing about 4,000 men, as compared with 
the total of 492 fir and pine mills em- 
ploying some 60,000 which have been 
tied up. 

The Lumbermen’s Industrial Rela- 


old machine 


dernized at low cost... 


by replacing worn-out element with 
a standard Delta component 


War production experience 
suggests these money- 
saving ideas on retooling: 


Use standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents to build high-production, special- 
purpose machines — quickly convertible 
to other uses when requirements change. 


Modernize your present machines that 

are rapidly approaching obsolescence, 
by replacing worn elements with regular 
Delta components, 


Utilize the portability and compactness 

of Delta-Milwavkee Machine Tools, to 
revise or supplement production-line lay- 
outs for more efficient operation. 


@ The above illustration shows how 
Tree Tool and Die Works, Racine, 
Wisconsin, made an old machine use- 
ful at minimum expense — with a 
standard Delta component. 

The original head of the old ma- 
chine was worn out, but the radial 
drill arm, base, table, and column 
were still in good condition, To have 
replaced the original head with a du- 
plicate would have cost too much. 


Instead, a special, inexpensive mount- 
ing plate was added, to which was 
attached a standard, low-cost Delta 
17” drill press head. Thus, an obso- 
lete machine was salvaged at a frac- 
tion of the cost for a new machine. 


Many another plant has economi- 
cally employed Delta’s modern, flexible 
approach to tooling — on a wide va- 
riety of operations. Delta’s savings in 
cost, weight, and space are not ob- 
tained at the expense of quality. They 
result from advanced design and from 
quantity production of standard models. 
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Delta’s 76-page Blue Book 
provides 140 case histories of ingen- 
ious production ideas that may sug- 
gest practical applications of Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools in your 
plant. Also available is a catalog ~ 
of these low-cost machine tools. Re- 
quest both, using coupon below. 


Low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools and the ingenuity of your en- 
gineers provide a work- 
ing combination for fast, 
money-saving solutions 
to production problems. 

Investigate! 


tions Committee, Inc., which speaks 
for 202 mills in Beare and Ore- 
gon, insists that only about 16 mills 
employing 700 men accepted the set- 
tlement terms. 
* Keeping Eye on C.1.0.—Their dis- 
agreement on statistics, however, failed 
to shake a belief in union quarters 
that the dispute, which has slashed 
lumber production in the Pacific north- 
west to 32.2% of its 1941-1944 weekly 
average, is nearing an end. | 

The union insisted on the safety 
valve in the wage clause to guard 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
901N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send my free copies of Delta’s 76-page 


Tear Out Coupon Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 
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CORRASABLE BOND 


Erases without a trace 


(en 


AIR MAIL PAPERS 
Sheets marked for 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


BERKSHIRE BONDS 


Reflect Your Prestige 


BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL USE 


Kew can obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Manu- 
facturers. 
In addition to the mony new products 
now available, we have o steady flow 
coming in os the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 
We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience ond distribution set-up 
from information you send, ond then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
for your manufacture ond sole. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cos? or 
obligation to you 
Our engineering bockground hos proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing whot products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 
the attractive selling opportunities 
thet are chead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 


m>/m | 


Were ee <— NEW PRODUCTS I 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY. Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


sone the possibility, however remote, 
t the operators whose mills remain 
idle may settle for a higher figure. Un- 
es the A.F.L. age ego 

were keeping an eye. on the rival 
C.1.0. International Woodworkers of 


America. 
Three weeks ago, the C.I.O. union 
settled for an hourly minimum of 


$1.025—that is, 24¢ less than the 
A.F.L. compromise—and capitalized on 
the public reaction to the fact that 
this was accomplished without exer- 
cising strike authority (BW-—Sep.8’45, 
105). : 

 taiee Gets Injunction—Rivalry be- 
tween the unions is keen. When the 
A.F.L. sought, by picketing; to shut 
down the mills employing C.I.O. 
labor, the C.I.O. retaliated by obtain- 
ing injunctions in the state courts. 

In Coos Bay, Ore, the A.F.L. 
pickets withdrew while the injunction 
petition was pending, but in Washing- 
ton the A.F.L. mun the issue to a 
judicial test. ~ 

Both states have a “little Norris- 

LaGuardia” act forbidding injunction 
relief from picketing which results 
from a labor dispute between employer 
and employees. 
e@ Appeals Pending—But the lower 
courts in Washington, where C.I.O. at- 
torneys instituted nine injunction suits 
to a workers in scores of mills, 
uniformly held as a matter of equity 
that since there was no dispute be- 
tween employer and employees, the 
anti-injunction law was _ inapplicable 
and the pickets should be enjoined. 

Two of these injunctions have been 
appealed to and argued before the state 
Supreme Court and are awaiting de- 
cision. 


Rail Parley Is On 


General wage demand is 
for 25% raise. Operation of 
federal act makes any tie-up re- 
mote in case a deadlock results. 


Negotiations for a 25% or $2.50-a- 
day wage increase for most of the na- 
tion’s railroad workers opened in Chi- 
cago this week with little prospect for 
any speedy settlement. However, un- 
like the automobile industry (page 15) 
and the steel industry (page 17), the 
railroads face no immediate prospect 
of a tie-up if a deadlock results, since 
negotiations are covered by terms of the 
federal Railway Labor Act. 

Conferences this week were between 
committees representing eastern, west- 
em, and odiaitent railroad groups, 


and heads of 20 railroad brotherhoods 


104 


claiming membership of more th in , 
million. 

© Unified Regarding Pay—The bro he: 
hoods agree basically on their dev ang 
for 25% more pay, or the $2.5\. jp. 
crease for several classifications of \ 1}. 
ers. There are some differences in de. 
mands which are incorporated in the 
programs of the various brotherh od 
and A.F.L. railroad workers’ union 

Five brotherhoods of operating cng 
neers, trainmen, conductors, fircinen 
and enginemen, and switchmen—with 
300,000 employed members—are a:\; 
time and one-half for overtime anc fo; 
all service performed on Sundays and 
on seven legal holidays a year; a guar. 
anteed daily minimum allowance for al! 
regular, extra, and unassigned employ 
ees; annual sick leave, with pay; pay. 
ment for all time held. at away-from- 
home terminals after twelve hours 
e Shorter Week Sought—The A/!'L. 
railway employees department, repre- 
senting some 400,000 shopcrafts wort- 
ers in seven unions, with contracts with 
all the nation’s lines except the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad and the Westem 
Maryland, is asking for a cut from 48 
to 36 hours in their work-week without 
any reduction in their present straight- 
time weekly pay. 

B. M. Jewell of the A.F.L. depart- 
ment, announcing the demand, said it is 
the first time the railroad industry has 
been asked to reduce its work-week be- 
low 48 hours a week. All other interstate 
commerce industries have been on the 
40-hour week since 1938. 

e 75¢ Hourly Minimum—The Brother § 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees, independent, with more than 300, 
000 members is asking for a 75¢-an- 
hour minimum; travel-time pay for way- 
men to cover time spent moving from 
assembly points to the site of the job; 
sick leave pay for five to 15 days an- 
nually; four hours’ pay for employees 
summoned to report, but for whom 
work is not available; payment of cx- 
penses for away-from-home assignments; 
a full day’s pay for workers laid off in 
the midst of a shift. The union con- 
tends that many track workers now tc- 
ceive as little as 51 ¢-an-hour rates. 

e By All Groups—General demands by 
all groups were for standardized wage 
rates; establishment of regulations limtt- 
ing train lengths; redefinition of the 
basic work day, which for men aboard 
trains is based on mileage and hours, 
plus some 30 other points. 

Last raise won by the railroad workers 
was Dec. 27, 1943, after a wage dispute 
led to presidential seizure of the roads 
(BW-—Jan.1'44,p14). The brotherhoods 
and unions then won 10% _ increase’ 
dating back, for operative employees, t? 
Apr. 1, 1943, and to Nov. 1, 1943, for 
al others. 
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Portrait of Randolph C. Walker by John Caritom 
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NOW SERVE MEN AT PEACE 


The creative engineering which armed our fighting 
men for Victory has no_less a responsibility in the years 
of peace ahead. Now that the war is won, we have the 
job of making this a better world. 

AIREON produced huge quantities of communica- 
tions and radar equipment and other machinery for 
waging war. Its achievements were equal to its heavy 
responsibilities, and its workers established an outstand- 
ing record of performance. 

AIREON enters peacetime production with a notable 
engineering organization, highly skilled personnel and 
great confidence in the future. We have developed many 
products which will contribute to better living, for the 
manufacture of which all 15 AIREON plants will con- 
tinue in production. 

In order to extend our usefulness we recently estab- 


lished an experimental laboratory in Greenwich. 
AIREON’s creative engineering in radio communica- 
tions, electronics, musonics and hydraulics will team 
with production proficiency in contributing devices 
for future service. 

In peace, as in war, AIREON will stand for quality 
and performance. 
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ne GOLD RUSH ‘meory 


OF BUSINESS FORECASTING 


@ California-minded businessmen seek a clear fore- 
cast of the western economic picture, now |that the 
war is over. 

Significant in this thinking is the fabled California 
Gold Rush...and the epochal events which followed. 
A tremendous influx of businessmen, adventurers, 
and plain John Does came west in 1849. Not all of 
them remained, but many did. 

This picture was repeated in the rush for home- 
steads, with the discovery of oil, with the sudden ex- 
pansion of the movies, and latest in the series, with 
the industrial upsurge during the war. 

A familiar picture by now. Not all the warworkers 
will remain, but it is safe to guess many of them will. 
They'll stay to enjoy California’s highest-in-history 
economic level. 

This history-based forecast spells opportunity. To 
serve you in this rich market, Bank of America 
maintains complete banking offices in 300 California 
cities and towns. 

“The California Trend,” a factual study, will help 
you plan your business if your plans include Cali- 
fornia. Write Dept. AD, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, for a copy. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


@ RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS P 


California’s Statewide Bank 


, a 
Want of America 
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Glass Strike 


C.1.0.’s long dispute with ¢ 
two major companies is blamed < 
partly for auto shutdowns as 
glass supply pinch tightens. tor! 


A six-week strike of 11,000 C.10. mot 
flat glass workers in eleven major plants 


appeared no nearer a settlement th; we 
week as the pinch tightened in sup , 
we of laminated plate and sheet cla, tub 
ome quarters asserted—and otheis (ij wh 


nied (page 100)—that these shortage oth 
were the cause of a number of Detro; 
auto plant shutdowns. Altogether, a 
estimated 27,000 workers were reported 
idle because of the glass tie-up, and t! 
number was increasing daily. 

e Solid Front—Seven plants of the Pitt; 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and four of th 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. were shut dow 
completely in seven states, with the tw: 
companies maintaining a solid fron 
against the C.I.0.’s Federation of Glass 
Ceramic & Silicon Sand Workers 0 
America. 

Immediate issues were a demand b 
the union that the companies resum¢ 
negotiations, broken off Oct. 16, o 
terms of a new contract, and a demand 
by the companies that all glassmake 
return to their jobs as a requisite to fu 
ther collective bargaining, but thos 
demands were not easily reconciled. 
© Long-Standing Dispute—Present tro 
bles in the flat glass industry date bac 
to Jan. 1, 1944, when companies an( 
the union began negotiations—soot 
deadlocked—for a new contract. Hear 
ings before the National War Lab 
Board brought a directive, in Februan 
1945, which awarded a two-week vac 
tion, night shift differentials, and othe 
“fringe” concessions to the workers bi 
fell far short of the union’s demands. 

NWLB, however, provided for cor 
tinued negotiations over such unt 
solved issues as a checkoff of union du 
and a contractual union shop to replac 
one which previously had existed on 
in a union-management cooperative u 
derstanding. When further negotiatio 
stalled, the union called for a Connall 
Smith strike vote and, on June | 
balloted 9-to-1 to quit work. A walko 
followed (BW—Jun.30’45,p100). si 
e A Shaky Truce—When NWLB prone 
ised action on the union’s accumulates 
demands, the men returned to the 
jobs, but it was a shaky truce. Althou 
NWLB did award the checkoff a 
union shop at its second hearing, t 
wording was not as proposed by t 
union and tempers were left ruffled. N 
gotiations got under way for a third tim 
in mid-August and were snarled by 
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in sup 
et class 


Plans we have for you promise a 

new kind of existence . . . in which 

you'll have more “‘get-up-and- 

go.” Places you'll be in...shops, 

restaurants, theatres, offices, fac- 
tories . . . will have a more comfortable, more 
healthy kind of air conditioning to make you feel 
more like working or enjoying yourself or what- 
ever your purpose may be. 

We're doing it now in the making of synthetic 
tubber . . . helping to make # go further . . . and 
what we've learned in that — and in hundreds of 
other wartime air conditioning jobs — will help 
us engineer better temperature for you. 

In addition to advantages of nearly 50 years of 


air conditioning and refrigeration experience — 
Worthington is in an ideal position to coordinate 
the many interdependent parts of an air condi- 
tioning system. We make compressors, condensers, 
turbines, engines, pumps, valves, fittings . . . we 
can integrate them right to make a more efficient, 
more economical air conditioning plant. 

If your business is planning on better air condi- 
tioning — unit conditioners or a completely en- 
gineered system — start thinking about Worthing- 
ton . . . because there’s more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, 
N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 
qachinery for more than $0 years. 
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No tree is too tough—no stand too re- 
mote to be felled with a Mall Gasoline 
Engine Chain Saw. Three quick cuts 
drop a hard or softwood tree with speed 
and direction. Take a Mall Chain Saw 
anywhere—in any weather. There are 
no bulky compressor or generator sets 
to transport—no hose or cable lines to 
untangle. 


Every operation is simplified and 
speeded up. Cutting chain is adjustable 
to any angle—handle throttle places full 
control at one’s fingertips—automatic 
clutch prevents stalling. Inexperienced 
hands learn to fell, limb and buck trees 
with a Mall Chain Saw after a few in- 
structions. 


Mall Chain Saws are economical in 
many ways. They reduce stumpage 
waste—increase each worker’s daily out- 
put—cost very little to operate. Pneu- 
matic and Electric models are available. 
Also Electric Chain Sharpeners. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 
Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
TOOLS 


wildcat strike; again, in October, work 
was disrupted by an Ottawa (Ill.) walk- 
out at Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

The Ottawa strike, evolving from a 

long-standing dispute of 100 polishers 
and grinders over terms of a bonus 
oer age affected 500 employees. Al- 
though the union first opposed the 
strike and urged the employees to return 
to work, leaving their dispute to future 
negotiations, it later gave full support 
to the group. When, on Oct. 19, the 
union’s 11,000 members at the two 
concerns’ plants walked out, the union 
advised the company that the workers 
would not be ordered back until the 
Ottawa unit’s demands were met. 
e Asking 25¢ More—Thus, a deadlock 
existed which hinged directly on the 
relatively unimportant issues involved 
in the Ottawa strike. Before union 
and companies could tangle on contract 
terms that thorn had to be removed. 

Ultimate demands of the union on 


which negotiations actually were 

way are a 25¢-an-hour wage in 

(boosted from original demand f. 

more) and a clarification of word 

the checkoff and union shop clau 
When the general two-company 

was called, the companies were re] 

offering 8¢ an hour more, and the 

was reported down to a 12¢ 

But as the strike continued, like 

was that those. bid-and-take figures | 

move further apart, not closer tog: t! 

@ Little Firms Not Affected—Pitts!)\i;<} 

Plate and Libbey-Owens-Ford togct! 

claim to produce about 96% of all 

nated -plate glass while “Little Glas: 

companies fill the remainder of th 

orders. The smaller companies, not 

affected by the present strike, emp 

about 4,000 C.1.O. glassworkers, | 

recently won small wage increas: 

der a clause which permitted reopening 

of negotiations on 20-day notice after 

any change in federal wage controls 


Personable Dr. Elizabeth Hayes, 
one-time company doctor in the em- 
ploy of a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern R.R., thi 
week won a signal personal victory 
over the management of the little 
line that cuts across the corner of 
northwest Pennsylvania. 

A federal court in Pittsburgh 
ousted John D. Dickson from the 
receivership of the railroad, a post 
he had held for 22 years, and ap- 
pointed two new receivers. Dickson 
and his two predecessors allowed the 
railroad to sink some $30 million fur- 
ther into the red and failed to file 
public reports in 40 years of receiver- 


ship. 

* She Started Avalanche—The ouster 
came as a result of a bondholders’ 
suit, and technically Dr. Betty wasn’t 
party to the action, but it was none- 
theless a persona! victory. Last sum- 
mer, as a protest against living con- 
ditions in company towns, she 
resigned as the company doctor of 
the subsidiary Shawmut Mining Co. 
As a consequence the miners went 
on strike; the company’s financial 
troubles got an airing; and the Attor- 
ney General launched an investiga- 
tion. In that climate, the pending 
bondholders’ suit thrived. 

© Office Padlocked—Dr. Betty still 
has a personal score of her own to 
settle with the old management of 
the company. After her resignation, 
Dr. Betty, whose father was the 
company doctor before her, contin- 


_ 


Dr. Betty Scores Victory in Railroad Feud 


ued to take care of company em- 
ployees in her office in Force, Pa. To 
compel her removal, the company 
padlocked the office while she was 
out on a call. But, charges Dr. 
Betty, company. men also broke in 
and took her surgical instruments and 
medical equipment. So she preferred 
charges of larceny, forcible entry, and 
detainer against three principal off 
cers of the mining “wan WA and had 
them arrested. Meanwhile, she is | 
carrying on her medical work with 
borrowed implements. 


Dr. Elizabeth Hayes 
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The blunt and specific indictment of the department by Maj. Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley in his note of resignation as ambassador to China epitomizes the 
feeling of a growing section of the country. 

Washington's makeshift policies which contributed to the failure of 
the London conference and are making this country the laughing stock 
of the Argentine and certain other Latin-American countries now appear to 
be creating a dangerous impasse in the Far East. And Gen. George C. 
Marshall, newly appointed successor, can do nothing to improve the situation 
without enlightened cooperation from Washington. 

The Hurley blast is probably only the first of several that can be antici- 
pated in coming weeks. . 


Business—with a potential stake of $10 billion in postwar foreign trade 
—is increasingly angered over this indecision on foreign issues. 


ee 
The U. S.-British commercial policy negotiations have hit another snag 
and no pact can be expected for at least another week. 


This means that the agreement cannot be submitted to Congress until 
after the Christmas recess, and that the legislative fate of the plan cannot 
be known before March or April. 


As a result, the schedule for the whole series of international commercial 
policy conferences (BW—Nov.3’45,p111) has been pushed back at least 
three months. 


The crisis in Iran has long been anticipated (BW—Dec. 18’43,p63). Oil, 
from the world’s richest remaining reserves, is at stake (BW—Oct.6'45,p26). 
The U. S. withdrew from its overland supply task in Iran without having 
received fresh assurances from the British and Russians that they would 
observe their treaty commitments in that area. It can now bargain only 
with minimum effectiveness. 


o 
In the Argentine, look for no overthrow of the Peron government or 
any shift from the Nazi pattern now blatantly pursued by Buenos Aires. 
Democratic groups which united a few weeks ago to oust Peron are 
hopelessly disorganized since his dramatic comeback, and their leaders are 
now shadowed—both in the capital and in provincial centers—by a steadily 
growing secret police force. 
Peron’s present hold on the country apparently assures his election in 
the forthcoming January balloting. 
+. 


Also, Buenos Aires is intensifying its Nazi-type pressures on neighboring 
countries. 

Brazil is threatened with a wheat and flour shortage because Argentina 
has suddenly shut down on deliveries. 


Allegedly, this interruption is caused by a shortage of tires for the 
trucks which haul grain to market in Argentina. 


Actually, Argentine grain moves to market over a well-integrated rail 
system. 
A need for Brazilian-made tires for increasing quantities of heavy Argen- 
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tine military equipment is more likely to be responsible for the action than 
a real shortage of tires for trucks to move grain from ranch to railhead. 
e 


Because this diplomatic stalling shows no signs of letting up anywhere, 


- business is pushing its own plans for restoration of peacetime operations. 


Czech commercial airlines are being reestablished, with service already 
inaugurated from Prague to Belgrade and Bucharest three times a week. 
British planes are being used at present. 

However, no regular service has been established between Prague and 
Warsaw, and even government officials who are traveling on a tight schedule 
have to go from Warsaw to Prague via either Moscow or London. 


Norway has demanded and received eight German ships to help restore its — 


vital prewar shipping trade, and placed orders in British yards for fast new 
vessels to meet Swedish competition. 

France, on the other hand, has run into unexpected shipping complica- 
tions at home. 

Because the extensive damage in every major port makes it impossible 
to berth deep-draft ships, the French are having to take delivery on the 
first of 700 U. S.-built heavy locomotives through the port of Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

French maritime authorities are even considering the possibility of 
transhipping certain other bulky imports at the well-equipped North African 
ports to smaller vessels which can negotiate the wreckage-blocked port of 
Marseille. 

a 

Most significant indication in recent weeks that the British steel industry, 
at least, does not expect to be nationalized in the near future is the announce- 
ment this week that Dorman Long is launching a $32 million expansion 
project. 

Copying the most modern U. S. methods and utilizing U. S. equipment, 
the scheme promises to revolutionize British structural steel production, 
just as Richard Thomas revamped the country’s obsolete tinplate industry 
by setting up American strip mills. 

& 

Aware of an enormous potential domestic market for modern coal mining 
equipment when the Labor government's rationalization program gets under 
way, United Steel Companies, Ltd., is also getting set to undertake an 
expansion program. 

Equipment soon to be produced in its enlarged plant will include mining 
and transport machinery comparable to the most efficient U. S. models. 


* 
Brazil has run into trouble in the development of its infant aluminum 


industry. 

With ample supplies of low-cost aluminum now available from the 
U. S. or Canada as soon as ships are returned to the South American 
runs, Brazil’s one plant—now producing 110 tons a month—is forewarned 
of difficulty in meeting import competition. 

Baker Castoroil Co., however, plans two new oil extracting mills for 
Brazil where raw materials are plentiful and cheap. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


MacArthur the 


With Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
tentative approval on Nov. 6 of the new 
a business reorganization plan, 
the much-debated drive to break up the 
giant Japanese family-owned business 
combines is now set to get under way 
atly this month. 

+ Lines of Action—Briefly, the new plan 
proposes four major lines of action to be 
taken against the 15 largest financial, 
ommercial, and industrial combinations 
in the Japanese Empire (including such 

viants as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, 
‘asuda, and Asano) as follows: 

(1) The central holding company of 
each combine is to be dissolved. 

(2) All top combine officials and 
members of combine families will resign 
eit posts and be forbidden to engage 
in future managerial activity. 

(3) All stock held by members of 
ombine families in corporations will be 
med over to a new Japanese govern- 
ent trust agency and the former own- 
ws are to be compensated with Japa- 
nese. government bonds. 

(4) The stock thus acquired by the 
rust agency will be sold to the general 
ublic over a period of years. 

What Is Involved—The importance 
of the program and the difficulties at- 
nding its successful execution were not 
nderrated in Washington. The great 
amily combines, or pee as they are 
popularly known in Japan, have lon 
lominated Japanese economic life, bot 
in war and in peace. 

iginally creations of the long-term 
bsidization program for industry, by 
hich the government succeeded in 
hising Japan from a feudal hermit na- 
ion to a first-rank industrial power in 
i Pace the combines gradually ex- 
er their holdings to every phase 
f the ig ore economy. Before the 
at they had achieved a concentration 
pe mysad resources unequalled in 
oO major country. 
the Driver’s Seat—By the end of 
he 1930's, it was estimated that the 15 
pmbines controlled from 40% 
0 60% of Japan’s corporate wealth and 
iat Mitsui alone, with its investments 
1 170 companies, accounted for 10%. 

Not only did the combines Sd a 

meminent role in Japan’s industrial 
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Trust Buster 


Breaking up of Japan’s family business combines involves 
recasting of nation’s whole economy. One question is whether 
enough new investors can be found to absorb necessary shares. 


mobilization for war, but through their 
handling of the bulk of Japan’s foreign 
trade, they were largely responsible for 
the important share of the world market 
which Japan had captured before the 
war, 

With the initiation—in 1943—of dis- 

cussions designed to set Allied postwar 
policy toward Japan, the question of the 
combines became a red-hot Washington 
issue. 
e Breakup Demanded—High War and 
Navy Dept. officials, supported by im- 
portant groups at State, Treasury, and 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
demanded the breakup of the combines 
as an essential guarantee of postwar 
peace. 


These officials also pointed to the 

combines’ dominant participation in 
apres of conquered regions, their 
role in assisting military espionage, and 
their assistance in building the Nip- 
ponese army and navy. But in the be- 
ginning, prevailing opinion in the State 
Dept., represented by Undersecretary 
Joseph C. Grew, leaned to the unofh- 
cially expressed British view that the 
stripping of Japan’s Empire, the de- 
mobilization of her armed forces, and 
the destruction of her war industries 
were adequate peace guarantees and 
that “trust-busting” in Japan was un- 
necessary. 
e Issue Resolved—The departure of 
Grew in August settled the dispute and 
the postsurrender directive approved by 
the President on Sept. 6 ordered Gen. 
MacArthur “to favor a program for the 
dissolution of the large industrial and 
banking combinations which have exer- 
cised control of a great part of Japan’s 
trade and industry.” 

The actual implementation of this 
policy, however, is not expected by 
Washington observers to be an easy 
matter. Both friends and critics are 
watching the operation of the new plan 
with great interest. Suspicions of pos- 
sible Japanese deception have been 


TO RETAIN THE LINES OF WAR 


At the Bermuda conference on telecommunications between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations, Assistant Secretary of State 
James C. Dunn (standing) points the objectives: elimination of discrimination 
in world communications, and cheaper, more uniform rates, The United States 
seeks to retain circuits to Empire destinations obtained during the war, free 
access for all nations to “monopolized” areas, substantial reductions, and 
elimination of preferences on rates to promote heavy use of facilities. The 
conference is but one of a series aiming to draft international commercial 
policy on more modern, liberal lines, in keeping with commitments contained 
in the Atlantic Charter and the Lend-Lease Master Agreement. 


strengthened rather than allayed by 
the unexpected attempts of several of 
the combines, notably Mitsubishi and 
Sumitomo, to dissolve voluntarily. 

© Questions—In particular, four ques- 
tions are uppermost in the minds of 
U.S. officials 

(1) What valuation is likely to be 
placed by the Japanese ateewe» on 
the corporate holdings which should be 
turned in by the combine families? 

A high valuation whereby the gov- 
ernment would assume the war losses of 
the combine companies, particularly the 
shipping lines, might eventually leave 
the combine families in an even better 
financial position although temporarily 
immobilized. 

On the other hand, a low valuation 
corresponding to present actual worth 
would fall far below the par value of 
the stock in many cases and might effec- 
tively remove the combine families from 
the Japanese business scene for many 
years. 

Especially ticklish would be the val- 
uation of companies which would have 
to abandon production as a consequence 
of the. reparations (BW—Oct.27’45, 
p36) and industrial disarmament pro- 
grams, or which held a major portion 


of their assets in overseas territories that 
will be lost to Japan. 

(2) How far is inflation in Japan like- 
ly to progress? Regardless of the initial 
valuation figure, the fixed monetary 
value of the bonds with which the 
combine families are to be compensated 
would render them especially vulner- 
able to a rapidly rising price level. 

(3) How effectively are the occupa- 
tion authorities going to be able to en- 
force the geobintion aaron the hold- 
ing of stocks or manageria itions by 
atlas family members? The wide- 
spread Japanese custom of adoption, 
which would make it easy for combine 
family members to acquire new family 
names, was ted to aggravate the 
difficulties of detecting “dummies.” It 
is also feared that the tardy prohibition 
on combine stock sales abt romul- 
gated by MacArthur until Nov. 2) 
might already have permitted some 
stock alienation. 

(4) To what extent is the general 
public likely to be able to absorb the 

rojected sale of shares formerly owned 
by the combine families? The restricted 
Japanese middle class and the scarcity of 
noncombine capital might compel even- 
tual resale of combine properties to their 


former owners, achieving at be = a » 
distribution of properties am 
combine families. 

e Foreign Trade—On one poin: ho 
ever, friend and critic alike are 2reed 
The smoothly running, integrat.d 
eign trade organizations built up by ¢ 
combines would, under the plin, | 
drastically modified if not comlete 
eliminated. 

Where the Mitsubishi combine bg 
fore the war could undersell its {oreip, 
competitors through price adjustinents 
preferential treatment, and eliminatio 
of duplicate facilities arranged amon 
its component firms, these firms wo 
now have to operate independently , 
each other. 

e Example—Mitsubishi Electric 
chinery Co., for example, could y 
longer expect prompter service than it 
competitors from the hitherto Mi 
subishi-owned Nippon Yusen Kaish 
shipping line, or more liberal credit 
from the Mitsubishi Bank, or bett 
terms from the Mitsubishi Marine | 
surance Co. and Mitsubishi Warehou 
Co., or the use of the marketing an 


§ th 


advertising facilities of Mitsubishi Tradl ae 


ing Co. 
Also likely to be seriously affecteg 


SYDNEY—Australia’s $23,250,000 
steel expansion program is under 


way. 

lietiein four new projects of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
the scheme will step up production 
of steel for the commonwealth’s de- 
velopment, give constant employ- 
ment to thousands of workers, and 
build an extensive and valuable ex- 
port ng 

Australia has already demonstrated 
its capacity to produce high-quality 
steel at a low competitive price. 

Prior to the war, Broken Hill’s 
steel ingot capacity was 2,000,000 
tons annually, largest in the Empire. 
This has been increased by installa- 
tion of new electric furnace and fer- 
ro-alloy plants, and fabricating facili- 
ties—milling machines, heading and 
forging presses, and other tools—have 
been built. A magnesium plant was 
also constructed for war purposes 
and is now oversupplying the local 
market. 

Already the Broken Hill group has 
exported a quantity of railway equip- 
ment to India, including assembled 
wheels, tires, and axles. An intensive 
search for export markets in Mala 
the Netherlands East Indies, India, 


New Zealand, and China has begun. 

With adequate supply of iron and 
coal available at home as well as on 
nearby islands, the integrated expan- 
sion program includes: (1) opening 
of new mines and construction of a 
port, to cost $4 million, on Cocka- 
too Island in northwest Australia; 
(2) construction for $8 million of 


WESTERN 


NORTHERN : 


TERRITORY | 


Australia Pushes Expansion of Its Steel Industry 


four 12,500-ton ore carriers at Why- 
alla; (3) building at Port Kembla of 
a new battery of modern byproduct 
coke-ovens, and new 10-in. rod, mer- 
chant bar, and strip-rolling mill, to 
cost $7,250,000; and (4) mechaniza- 
tion—with Australia-built machinery 
—of the Bulli and Newcastle coal 
fields, at a cost of $4 million. 


QUEENSLAND 


AUSTRALIA 


SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


P——-—_, 
NEW SOUTH 
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C-97, peacetime Stratocruiser 


trong in the air 


xy thinking American sincerely de- 
sa lasting peace. The best hope of 
ding wars lies in the strength of 
ing nations—strength in the air. 
In 1932 Boeing engineers weren’t 
nking about a second World War 
en they built the 247—first 3-mile-a- 
lute transcontinental airliner. Nor in 
5 when they began developing the 
t Flying Fortress as a hemisphere de- 


ntoliner that flies above the weather. 
et it was this Boeing research and 
neering in peacetime that laid the 
ndwork for the later models of the 


Flying Fortress which were the key weap- 
ons in bringing about the destruction of 
Nazi industry—and made possible the 
mighty B-29 Superfortress that shortened 
the war in the Pacific. 


A strong aircraft industry, constantly 
improving its products, is a powerful 
force not only for winning wars but 
for preventing them. The expansion of 
world-wide aviation in the next few years 
can bring people closer together, make 
for the mutual understanding that is the 
only basis for lasting peace. 

Boeing, with more experience in de- 
signing and building four-engine aircraft 
than any other company in the world, is 
ready for the new age of flight. The mili- 
tary version of the Boeing Stratocruiser, 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


first true super-transport of the future, 
has already proved its record-breaking 
performance. No other commercial air- 
plane embodies so many war-tested aero 
dynamic and structural advancements. 
Its speed, carrying capacity, ease of han- 
dling and outstanding economy in opera- 
tion make the Stratocruiser America’s 
number-one contender for world honors 
in air transport. 


The same abilities in research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacture that have 
given Boeing leadership in the big-bomber 
field are now applied to the development 
of the Stratocruiser and other advance- 
ments in commercial transport. You can 
be sure any airplane “Built by Boeing” 
is built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 5-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
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BOEING 


Unpaid helper! 


EN you give a workman 
a crane it is like supplying 
an assistant that demands no 
wages. 

And the modern way to ac- 
quire a jib or bridge crane is to 
build your own: With a ‘Budgit’ 
Crane Assembly, and an I-beam 
bought locally, a single work- 
man, using only a wrench and 
in one hour’s time, can build a 
jib crane. 

There is no machining—no 
holes to drill and the simple but 
complete instructions do not re- 
quire the skill of a machinist to 
understand and follow. 

With another “Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly, and alocally acquired 
I-beam and shaft, he can build 
a bridge crane in an hour using 
no tool but a wrench. 

Because the heavy parts are 
purchased near you, transporta- 
tion costs are low so the installed 
cost is highly economical. ~ 

Find out about this new, in- 
expensive way of acquiring 
production-increasing cranes 
that add to your profits. 


Write for Bulletin 
No. 355 for full 
information on 
cranes that can 
be built with 
‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assemblies. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


the dissolution plan are the semi- 
cial trade associations in Japan 
proper, which the great combines d 
utilized to exclude foreign firms by set- 
ting up discriminatory licensing and 


quota systems. 
© Political - —Finally, it is ex- 
pected that the political influence with 


which the combines had secured so 
much government assistance in foreign 
trade would be sharply reduced. 


CANADA 


Exporters Fume 


Canadian firms demand an 
explanation of British import 
policy, protest necessity for 
branch plants in England. 


OTTAWA-The full significance of 
Britain’s shortage of Canadian dollars 
is beginning to reach Canadian export- 
ers, and through trade papers and mem- 
bers of Parliament the call is going out 
to government to do something. 

e first thing the Canadian exporter 
would like to know is where he stands. 
James A. MacKinnon, Canadian Min- 
ister of Trade & Commerce, has been 
urged to make a public statement on 
Britain’s import policy and what the 
Ottawa government proposes to do 
about it. He is expected to respond 
soon. 

e Plants in Britain?—Inability to obtain 
import permits from Britain is slowing 


TRADE BOOSTER | 

Heading a new trade-seeking flying 
wedge in Canada’s Trade & Com- 
merce Dept., deputy minister Max W. 
Mackenzie is engineering plans for 
expanding exports—and imports—to 
optimistic postwar goals. A trade-pro- 
motion division, to which five top- 
flight specialists have been drafted 
(BW—Nov.17'45,p121), is compart- 
mented into Exports, Trade Commis- 
sioners Service, Commercial Rela- 
tions & Foreign Tariffs, Trade Pub- 
licity, and Imports. Now the import 
section is trying to get goods for con- 
sumer-goods and export production, 
but in the long run will search out 
new sources of supplies needed and 
salable in Canada to produce that in- 
dispensable of expanding Canadian 
trade: foreign dollar balances. 
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down operations in some < anad 
plants. eral Canadian ma ufacd 
ers have said that they will bui! bray 
— in Britain. Some have :one¢ 

as to say that they have b en 
that that is the only way of reac \ing dig 
British market. Clement Att] c, Rimeclini 
ain’s Prime Minister, has sp. cific 
denied that any such authoritative il 
ulation has been made. ing 

“I can tell you it is not true ‘hat i 
Majesty's Government in the Uniqgpritai 
Kingdom have told Canadian firms jghroug 
they can only do business in the Uni 
Kingdom and the sterling area if ti 
erect plants there,” was the way 
phrased it last week at a press confjgian int 
ence. 

But later in the week the At 
statement was challenged by Canada 
industrialists and trade papers. Whet} 
the ultimatum to Canadian export 
was presented in an implicit or an 

licit fashion, the effect was the sa 
mport permits would not be grant 
for certain lines of manufactured 
processed products which Britain gi 
manufacture. Canadian producers eitl 
lose the market or plan branch pla 
in the U. K. 

Firms which have announced s 
plans recently include Quaker Oats Ci 
Peterborough, Ont.; Beatty Bros., F 
gus, Ont. (makers of pumps and fa 
implements), and Massey-Harris 
farm machinery manufacturers. 

e The Official Line—The export sit 
tion in Canada has been aggravated 
the sudden cessation of Canada’s \ 
tual Aid program and of U.S. leqagge 
lease at about the same time, and 
long gap between that event and { 
conclusion of financial negotiations 
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‘To Publish Figures— 


mn Lord Keynes and the U.S. and 
dian governments. 
The Trade & Commerce Dept. at 
awa understands that British policy 
ding import permits is to husband 
lining Canadian dollar resources 
nding conclusion of the Washington 
ks. Only vital materials imports are 
*. encouraged meanwhile. A more 
eral policy may be expected when 
‘itain obtains additional _ dollars 
rough the accommodation of U.S. 
{ Canadian credits. This is the offi- 
ial Ottawa line. 
But some Cana- 
ian interests are afraid that the situa- 
jn is not merely temporary. They 
it stems from the “planned 
onomy” of the new British govern- 
ent, and the desire of many Social- 
. “7 make Britain as self-sufficient as 
sible to minimize possible external 
erference with long-range economic 
ograms. 
One useful service wancow? the — 
jan mment is expected to render 
the early future is publication of 
ecise figures on the current Canadian- 
sllar position of the U.K. It is well 
nown that before the war Canadian 
ports from the United Kingdom, plus 
nada’s employment of British s oe 
ing, Canadian interest and dividen 
» U.K. investments in Canada, in- 
vance and all other items, still fell 
any millions short of British pur- 
ases from Canada. 
Elementary Fact—That disparity was 
aggerated during the war. In the long 
n the only way Canada can help ex- 
ters to the U.K. is through sub- 
pntially increasing purchases in Brit- 
1, There is no sign to date that this 
entary fact has been fully seized 
t by the Canadian Parliament or 


% nadian exporter. 


FAT RATIONING STAYS 


0) —gitinleroag Minister Macken- 

Be pre mptly watned Canadians 

ee. t the “ad of meat rationing 

United States would not affect 
inion meat controls. 


eo is still in desperate need of 
ng told Parliament, and Can- 


a must assume nsibility for su 
ying a part of the demand. The 
ited States exports meats in sub- 
‘ial tonnage, but sends only 5% of 
‘supply abroad. Canada, however, 
rts one-third of its supply and be- 
40% and 50% of federally in- 
tted meats. 
s nder these circumstances, the Prime 
explained, U.S. shipments can 
ably be maintained without ration- 
but Canada must keep controls to 
ntee both the present high level of 
orts and equitable distribution. 
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HANO-GUARDS ARE 


GUARDING THE WORKER, increas- 
ing production, effecting economies . . 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 


The cost-records in leading American 
industries are demonstrating the effi- 
ciency-achievements of Jomac Gloves. 
Workers’ hands are being protected 
against injuries and burns. Production 
is being stepped-up. And the long-wear 
and washability feature of Jomac Gloves 
offer ECONOMY, too. They are lock- 
stitched to give up to 7 times more 
wear than ordinary work-gloves. 

Write for the complete story of Jomac 
Gloves. C. WALKER JONES CO., 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


THE MARKETS | tinance section-ract « 


The stock market's over-all orm- 
ance since V-J Day has provided plenty 
of concrete proof of how lightly it re- 
gards industry’s reconversion uncertain- 
ties and of its basic bullishness over busi- 
ness prospects in the early postwar years. 

Nonethe less, as the price averages 
have risen closer and closer to their 1937 
highs, more and more caution has come 
into evidence. Lately, also, despite the 
“inflation boom,” the more experienced 
stock market participants have been 
showing, for virtually the first time since 
the 1942-45 bull market started, definite 
sensitivity to the unfavorable side of cor- 
porate news, not just the bullish angles. 
@In the Dumps—Last week, for ex- 
ample, saw the market i in the dumps be- 
cause of “bad news” and even occa- 
sionally reeling under the impact of 
profit-taking sales. Few stocks, more- 
over, By the invulnerable to this liquida- 
tion. the week end, both Standard & 
Poor's Jadustrial and rail price averages 
had retreated sharply. Virtually all their 
eatlier-November gains were erased. 

A main cause of the selling was an at- 
tack of labor jitters brought on by De- 
troit developments. Equally potent, how- 
ever, appeared to be the dividend cuts 
announced unexpectedly by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass and Bendix Aviation. 
Disturbing, likewise, was Thompson 
Products’ warning that its September- 
December losses, despite a heavy back- 
log of new orders and present high oper- 
ating levels, might prove large enough 
to wipe out all 194% profits accrued up 
to V-J Day. 

e@ What They Did—Not encouraging, 
either, was the graphic illustration of 
today’s thin markets provided by those 
stocks when the bad news broke. Bendix 


reacted by falling off $4.625 on a 
over of only 5,800 shares; Libbey 0 
dropped $4.125 on sales of 1,400 s 

and Thompson Products nose-civ¢ 
$4.50 on trades involving 600 shar 

New York Stock Exchange procec «ing: 
early this week disclosed a markct |e, 
nervous over labor news and again in 
pressed with “inflation,” increased diy; 
dends that were being announced, and 
other favorable corporate development 
e A Strong Surge—As a result, industrial 
and rail stocks were able to stage a strong 
surge forward on Monday and Tucsday 
and to recover much of last week’s losses 
Considerable profit-taking, however, be- 
came noticeable in the rails in the closing 
hour of Tuesday trading. This spread into 
other sections of the list Wednesday and 
by midweek the market as a whole was, 
once again, not performing in a ven 
convincing manner. 

The aircraft shares did provide 
Wednesday’s market with one bright 
spot. Responsible for their buoyancy was 
the news that Pan American World Air- 
ways would spend over $25 million to 
buy 20 of Boeing Aircraft’s new Strato- 
cruisers, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 


165.4 157.9 
65.0 58.9 
84.6 78.5 


Stocks 
Industrial . . . 164.2 
Railroad .... 5 
Utility 

Bonds 
Industrial .. 
Railroad ....117.2 117.1 115.9 111.8 
Utility 115.9 115.9 115.7 116.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE TRADING POST 


Scientists and Politicians 

The common dilemma of the scien- 
tit whose work has political conse- 
quences and the politician whose prob- 
lems have been multiplied by science 
has been recognized and shared by 
the whole world since Aug. 5, 1945, the 
birthday of atomic death. Its solution 
requires at least a working partnership 
between scientists and politicians. 

How important this is and how diffi- 
cult was well suggested y. Sidney D. 
Kirkpatrick, editor of Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, on the re- 
cent occasion of his acceptance of the 
Chemical Industry Medal for 1945, 
presented to him by the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Indus- 


"ine wag has said that, with the 
release of atomic energy, the scientists 
want to become politicians, and the 
politicians, scientists. On their record 
to date, the scientists have been none 
too successful with their political pro- 
ens while the politicians seem to 
increasing difhculty in organizing 
their facts—scientific or otherwise. 

“This is no time for idle talk that 
might revive and intensify the tradi- 
tional conflict between scientist and 
politician. Rather, there must be more 
intimate knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding on both sides. 

“Some of the leaders in Congress 
have been tremendously impressed with 
what has been accomplished under war 
stimulus in a great coordinated under- 
taking where there was literally no limit 
on funds and facilities. Projecting this 
program into the future, they see vast 
possibilities for social and economic 
gains, provided the research is ‘prop- 
erly guided’ and the resulting inven- 
tions “controlled in the public interest.’ 

“Scientists in general are suspicious 
f politicians. ey distrust their 
motives. They see regimentation and 
political domination in almost any pro- 

sal for coordination and control. 

ey see veiled efforts for reforming 
the patent system and other social ob- 
jectives hidden in seemingly innocuous 
Po in the pending legislation. 

ey have little patience with the 
political machinations and _log-rolling 
that seem an inescapable part of the 
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all contact with the world in which he 
lives. The politician clings to this 
ancient concept despite the fact that 
the vision, courage, and practical fore- 
sight of the scientists in this war con- 
tributed so greatly to our strength and 
security as a nation.” 


Difference 


A correspondent who is locally cele- 
brated for putting up a forthright battle 
for both his rights and his interests 
but also for making an unusually realis- 
tic distinction between the two cate- 
a where such a distinction exists 

as illustrated his point of view by an 
anecdote worth sharing with other 
readers. He writes: 

“Did I ever tell you about our Lieu- 
tenant Governor? He is the owner of a 
big ranch which he inherited. Once, as 
acting governor, he was roaring to a press 
conference about the inordinate de- 
mands of labor and other special groups, 
denouncing strikes in particular. 

“Five minutes later he was indignat- 
ing about OPA price controls on live 
beef, and saying, ‘Boys, I’ve got 200 
head of prime Herefords down on the 
ranch, and I’ve got enough feed for two 
years. Boys, not a head of them steers 
moves off until this thing is settled and 
settled right.’ 

“One of the newsmen spoke up with, 
‘But how, Governor, does that differ 
from what you say labor is doing?’ 

“He got real mad then and ex- 
ploded: “Goddamit, all they’re inter- 
ested in is money. We are fighting for 
a principle!’ ” 


Future Tense 


Business Week’s Marketing Dept. 
recently suggested that “Safeway Stores, 
the country’s second largest food chain, 
can be expected to follow the lead of the 
largest, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and of other chains by adopting 
A-B-C grade labeling of canned goods” 
(BW—Sep.1’45,p93). However, the 
headline which appeared on this state- 
ment of expectation was, at least, prema- 
ture, since it read, “Adopts Grade Label- 
ing.” C. N. Saunders, vice-president of 
Safeway Stores, takes due note of the 
error in tense in a communication which 


says: 

“Safeway Stores has not taken any 
action. . . . The entire problem of 
labeling is now under study. It is prob- 


able that some policy decision regard- 
ing the matter will be reached in the 


near future.” 
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It takes more 
than just 


“WISHFUL 
THINKING”... 


Good 
PRINTING 


requires 


PLANNING! 


No matter what business you're in 
... you wouldn’t start a new project 
without thinking it through . . . with- 
out planning ahead. Good printing, 
too... whether it’s a letterhead or 
an elaborate advertising piece... 
requires planning...for effective, 
profitable results. That’s why “It 
Pays to Plan with Your Printer.” 
It’s his job to make your printing do 
a better job. Consult your printer . . . 
specify NEKOOSA BOND... and 
you’ve assured yourself complete 
printing satisfaction. 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 

by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR. BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


THE TREND 


NOTES ON THE NATION’S WAGE PROBLEM: III 


In the previous piece in this series (BW—Nov.24'45, 
p120), it was demonstrated that the 24% general wage 
increase, which the Office of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version economists find can be fitted under present price 
ceilings, would put what might be an economically 
paralyzing “squeeze” on the margin of profit unless 
accompanied by an increase in output per man-hour. 
With greater output per man-hour there would, of course, 
be more with which to pay both wages and profits. 

Therefore it becomes relevant to examine what is hap- 
pening and is likely to happen to output per man-hour, 
or labor productivity. Is it true, for example, as recently 
stated by the A.F.L. in its publication, Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, that “wage increases can be paid out of the 
savings from the worker's enormous increase in produc- 
tion per man-hour?” 


© The measuring of productivity is a tricky business at 
best, and it is complicated by the fact that up-to-date 
figures are lacking. Also general averages of productivity 
have the same limitations as other general averages. 
Even so, enough is known to make it possible to bring 
somewhere near down to earth the more unrestrained 
statements about the nation’s capacity to translate in- 
creases in productivity into wage increases. This knowl- 
edge can be formulated in three general propositions. 
They are: 

(1) The idea that during the war there were great 
increases in productivity in industries which will be 
carrying on after the war is a myth. 

(2) Although no miracles are in sight, there are the 
potentialities of an abnormally rapid rise in productivity 
in manufacturing for several years after reconversion is 
completed. Whether or not they will be realized remains 
to be determined—largely by the attitude of workers 
toward their jobs. 

(3) (A self-evident proposition.) The process of recon- 
version, with the attendant shuffling of workers, plants, 
and processes, inevitably raises havoc with productivity. 

The bearing of these three propositions on the nation’s 
wage problem can be summarized in a fourth. It is that 
the raising of wages now on the grounds of increased 
productivity amounts to counting the chickens before 
they are hatched—a practice that is not usually consid- 
ered very bright. 


® During the war there was a rapid increase of productiv- 
ity in war industries. The government economists cite 
an estimate by the War Production Board that there was 
a 25% increase of productivity in the munitions indus- 
tries. It is largely on figures such as this that the talk 
about “the worker’s enormous increase in production per 
man-hour” is based. 


120 


Unless it is to be dangerously misleading, hoy, ever, 
two facts about the rise of productivity in munitions indus. 
tries must be kept in mind. One is the very fact that they 
are munitions industries where the new and better ways 
of doing things which accounted, in part, for the ip 
creased productivity will have only a limited adaptability 
to postwar civilian industries. The other extremely im. 
portant fact is that the primary reason why productivity 
increased so much in munitions industries is that it 
started from a very low level, when both managements 
and workers were fumbling around at strange new tasks, 


© In seasoned civilian goods industries there was no such 
increase in productivity during the war. Indeed, in 23 
industries making civilian goods, for which fairly good 
records are available, the average output per man-hou 
actually declined between 1941 and 1943 and now seems 
about where it was in 1939. In these industries, which, 
in contrast to the munitions industries, will be carrying 
on after the war, “the worker’s enormous increase ina 
production per man-hour” is completely nonexistent. 
After reconversion is completed, there will be the 
potential of an abnormally rapid increase of productivity 
in the industries manufacturing civilian goods. With the 
return of the veterans these industries can improve their 
labor force. Also they will be able to get equipment 
often denied to them during the war, some of it esse 
tial to installing new and better ways of doing things. 
During the last war productivity in manufacturing 
sagged, but after the war it jumped, and over a three-yea 
period, 1919-21, when the increase ran about 10% a year 
made up for the wartime drop. The stage is set fora 
similar spurt in productivity after this war, largely to 
catch up with improvements which were deferred during 
the war while the nation concentrated on the specialized 
job of destroying its enemies. 


© Whether or not the potential increase will be realized 
depends in large measure, of course, on the disposition 
of the working population toward its work. In this cor 
nection, it may be significant that during the three yea 
of intensive union organization activity following the 
passage of the Wagner act in 1935, the productivity of 
labor, which had been increasing at a long-time rate of 
about 34% a year, virtually stood still. Even if this was 
purely a coincidence, the fact remains that we shall not 
realize the potential increase in production per man-hoaf 
worked which is in sight unless management and labog 
pull together in a manner now often conspicuo 
absent. 

The productivity prospect is bright, but in the natutt 
of the case it cannot be quickly fulfilled. Also, alas, i 
may still prove to have been a mirage. 
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